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Administrative Habits of Mind 


By H. F. Cartizt. 


[Address delivered to the Institute of Public Administration, 
20th February, 1930] 


_— it was suggested to me that I should put together a paper 

on the psychology of administration, I thought to myself that 
I should be able to adopt the famous expedient of the Editor of the 
Eatanswill Gazette, who composed an essay on Chinese metaphysics 
by reading the articles in the Encyclopedia on China and on meta- 
physics and combining his information. I found, however, that this 
would not quite work. The ideas that are fashionable among psycho- 
logists nowadays do not seem to have very much to do with the 
drafting of regulations, the composition of memoranda, or generally 
with the process of usurping the functions of Parliament and the 
courts in which we notoriously spend our lives. Most modern 
psychologists devote a great deal of space to the subject of instinct; 
but a properly organized department seems to provide surprisingly 
little scope for the manifestation of instinct, at least in any but the 
most sublimated and ladylike forms; and I must confess that I have 
never come across the ‘‘ (Edipus complex ”’ in the whole course of 
my official career. 

Thrown upon my own resources I was driven to try to make clear 
to myself what sort of person a civil servant really is, and how his 
mind works (so far indeed as it is possible to tell how anyone’s mind 
works). And I considered first, as likely to throw some light on the 
problem, how candidates for the civil service are selected. An excel- 
lent book which has recently been published by Professor R. 
MacGregor Dawson on “‘ The Civil Service in Canada ”’ reminds us 
that the idea of selecting civil servants by competition is after all 
(except, I suppose, in China) a comparatively recent development; 
and, further, that as a matter of history, competition was only intro- 
duced as a means of avoiding the evils of patronage. 

‘* As I understand it, the party system prevails in Canada, 
and it is the practice of the government of to-day to remember 
their supporters in distributing public patronage. That practice 
has obtained in days gone by, and I hope it is in full force to-day. 
I should greatly deplore it if the Liberal Party, in the exercise 
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of its patronage on the Welland Canal or elsewhere, is neglectful 

of its friends and its own supporters.”’ 
There is a stalwart ring about this robust utterance, which was 
delivered by the Canadian Postmaster-General no longer ago than 
1904, though slow and painful steps towards reform of the system of 
recruitment of the Civil Service in Canada had been progressing for 
at least a quarter of a century. It all sounds rather strange to us, 
but it is as well that we should remember that the conception of 
administration as a skilled profession, entrants to which ought to 
have some sort of qualifications, has not always been evident to every- 
body. We no doubt take it for granted; but if we are asked what 
sort of qualifications are required—what type of mind or accomplish- 
ments an administrator ought to possess, we may still be hard put to 
it to give a reasoned reply. 

What, for example, does the Class I Examination really test? The 
original theory was stated with his usual blinding clearness by 
Macaulay in 1833:— 

“* Whatever be the languages, whatever be the sciences, which 
it is in any age or country the fashion to teach, those who become 
the greatest proficients in those languages and those sciences will 
generally be the flower of the youth, the most acute, the most 
industrious, the most ambitious of honourable distinctions. If 
the Ptolemaic system were taught at Cambridge instead of the 
Newtonian, the Senior Wrangler would nevertheless be in general 
a superior man to the wooden spoon. If, instead of learning 
Greek we learned the Cherokee, the man who understood the 
Cherokee best, who made the most correct and melodious 
Cherokee verses, who comprehended most accurately the effect 
of the Cherokee particles, would generally be a superior man 
to him who was destitute of these accomplishments.’’ 

The idea is evident enough, viz., that what we should try 
to test by the Class I Examination is what is called ‘‘ general intelli- 
gence,’’ a capacity which Professor Spearman by refined statistical 
methods has tried to prove to be something underlying every sort of 
special skill or attainment. If this were really all, it would save 
everybody a great deal of trouble if the Civil Service Commissioners 
simply took the papers sent in by candidates in the various examina- 
tions they had undergone at their Universities, and formed their 
opinion on those. And if one had any doubt whether these examina- 
tions were always a sufficiently accurate test of ‘‘ general intelligence,” 
there are nowadavs other and simpler forms of examination which 
could well be developed into a system. The United States of America 
are full of ‘‘ intelligence tests ’’; and if they tend rather to measure 
the sort of intelligence which goes to the solution of cross-word 
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puzzles, I know of no certain reason for thinking that that is not as 
good an index of capacity as any other. Indeed, a time may come 
when we shall discover something simpler still. Two vears ago an 
ingenious American, Dr. L. E. Travis, who was investigating the 
speed of the reaction known as “‘ the knee-jerk,’’ discovered that it 
was Closely correlated with general intelligence as measured either 
by a standard intelligence test or by academic distinction. The close- 
ness of the correlation he describes as ‘‘ really astounding,’ and the 
figures are undoubtedly remarkable. So that a time may come when 
the medical examination is all that the candidate for the Civil Service 
need undergo. 

However, in fact it is pretty clear that the examination always was 
and now quite certainly is something more than this. An examina- 
tion, it seems to me, may test three things: (1) intelligence, (2) know- 
ledge, (3) culture—in the sense of an acquired attitude of mind, the 
general outlook of any society of which one is a member. The 
present examination is evidently a sort of compromise (how 
far a conscious compromise is not perhaps altogether clear) between 
the three. It is designed to select men who are (1) able, (2) have 
some general knowledge (of English, questions of the day and 
elementary science), and (3) appear on inspection to be in general 
“live men.’’ How far it is successful we shall no doubt learn in 
the course of the next generation. The old system of merely testing 
ability as shown in specialized training no doubt had its limitations. 
Mistakes may have been made. But I notice that the first places in 
three successive years were taken by Sir B. Blackett, Sir J. Anderson, 
and Sir O. Niemeyer. So there may have been something in it 
after all. 

Given this miscellaneous equipment, his profound knowledge of 
Cherokee particles, his superficial acquaintance with the solar system 
or the constitution of the United States of America, and the bright 
way in which he has parried the verbal thrusts of the interviewers, 
what does our administrator eventually learn to do with his mind? 
There is not, I think—at least I hope there is not—any very definite 
type of mind which one can recognize at a glance and label ‘“ adminis- 
trative,’’ in the way in which one can speak of a legal mind, a 
scientific mind, a statistical mind, a business mind. You do not talk 
to a man for two minutes and say to yourself, ‘‘ This must be a 
civil servant.”’ 

It is a great defect in psychology that so little has been done in 
the way of distinguishing and classifying types of thinking. Galton 
endeavoured to separate visual and auditory types and to show that 
most people are predominantly one or the other, but the attempt was 
not followed up. There are innumerable studies of temperament-— 
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which so far as I know have not added much to the old fourfold 
division into the choleric, the phlegmatic, the sanguine, and the 
melancholic, except that nowadays these are ascribed to the pre- 
dominant action of this or that ‘‘ endocrine ’’ gland. But no one, I 
believe, has systematically investigated types of mind such as (speak- 
ing at random) a statistical type, a geometrical type, a classificatory 
type, or the like. Everybody recognizes that there are in fact specific 
talents—mathematical, linguistic, musical (a talent which the Civil 
Service Commissioners refuse to recognize, though if Plato had drawn 
up the syllabus, I suppose he might have put it first!). But no real 
attempt has been made to get right back to the fundamental differ- 
ences in the character of the various mental operations involved. 

Perhaps, however, for my purpose this does not really matter so 
much; for it seems to me that though this or that faculty or way of 
looking at things is required more particularly in this or that kind of 
work, most of one’s powers are required, or at any rate can be used, 
on most of the work (other than purely specialist work) which comes 
before one in a public office. It was my fortune to be in charge in 
succession of two departments of the Board of Trade, which were, 
one might say, at the two opposite poles of administrative work. 
One (which after a brief existence from I917 to 1920 eventually fell 
to the Geddes axe) was a thinking department of the kind recom- 
mended by the Haldane Committee. It thought, among other things, 
about Power and Transport. It was perhaps rather a delirious sort 
of affair: we all went a little mad in those days in the process of 
making the new heaven and new earth which we see around us to- 
day. But the other department was a change. It was the Bankruptcy 
Department (I do not suggest that the transition was symbolic), a 
highly organised and complicated machine functioning on perfectly 
regular and definite lines, and applying a set of Acts and rules in as 
consistent and rigorous a manner as was humanly possible to a class 
of questions only too painfully real. 

Well, I cannot say that I was conscious of any fundamental differ- 
ence in the sort of things I tried to make my mind do in these two 
cases. It was sometimes difficult in the latter to see the wood for the 
trees; in the former there was perhaps a certain paucity of trees. But 
on the whole I did not feel that I was using an essentially different 
part of myself in one case from what I was using in the other. The 
thinking was never (I hope) entirely unrelated to particular instances, 
and the most mechanical routine was never (I hope) entirely destitute 
of general ideas. There was no such difference as there is, for 
example, between doing a sum and drawing a picture. 

I should say that the first and most important habit of mind that 
an administrator cultivates is that of trying to look at every general 
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principle in the light of the concrete case, and at every concrete case 
in the light of a general principle. Our bias, perhaps, is to the latter. 
Undoubtedly so much of administration in most offices consists of 
the application of rules that there is always a danger of doing it 
blindly. It needs a certain effort to consider in every case whether 
there are special circumstances present which require special treat- 
ment, and whether the special treatment is going to create an awkward 
precedent. The unintelligent application of general principles is an 
admitted danger, though as a rule “ red tape ”’ is the criticism that 
a man makes of any regulation that he has not taken the trouble to 
understand. Half the people who write to the Times to complain of 
some apparently stupid requirement simply show that they have not 
begun to think what the reason for it might possibly be. No doubt 
there are cases in which part of the machine continues to be worked 
when it has through a change of circumstances become superfluous, 
or in which a rule or practice is, by mere inertia, extended to cases 
which it was never intended to cover. The real definition of ‘‘ red 
tape ’’ is the application of a rule to the exception, and it is a malady 
to which any large organization is prone. 

But much of the criticism that one generally hears and reads of 
Civil Service methods is due to the fact that the Civil Service is so 
bad at explaining what it is about. This is, I think, a point that 
Dr. Gibbon has made more than once. We do not go out of our way 
to justify ourselves. Partly it is a fear, reasonable or unreasonable, 
of being led into a fruitless argument; but partly it is simply that we 
do not use our imaginations. We want a little more practical psycho- 
logy; we want to cultivate the habit of putting ourselves in the other 
man’s place. We do not always remember (what I suppose a 
politician or a business man never forgets) that we are dealing with 
human beings. It is one of those truisms that, in Coleridge’s phrase, 
“lie bedridden in the dormitory of the soul.’”’ The best of us will 
tend at times to regard a letter as a work of art, and not a means of 
conveying something to somebody’s mind. An answer to a parlia- 
mentary question, of course, is a work of art; but I sometimes think 
that if half the skill and sense of form which is lavished on making 
a parliamentary answer a joy for ever were devoted to making sure 
that our letters were really intelligible, it would be just as well. 

It needs a certain effort to realize that what is familiar—indeed 
transparently clear—to ourselves, is very often quite obscure to a 
member of the public (which is one more of the innumerable reasons 
in favour of changing a man’s work as often as is reasonably 
possible). And yet it ought not to be so difficult. Nothing is more 
curious than the difference in our attitude to our own work and that 
of other departments. Who is there among us who in his capacity 
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as a private citizen has not at times been revolted by the arbitrariness, 
the stupid brutality, the brutal stupidity of another department, and 
said to himself sadly that there is something in Lord Hewart’s ideas 
after all? 

And it is not only in making oneself understood, in looking at 
everything from the point of view of the patient, that a little practical 
psychology is needed. We need also a higher form of imagination— 
the power to foresee the reaction of ‘‘ the man in the street ’’ to a 
particular development—a change in practice or a new regulation. 
We have, for example, to consider how far a new regulation should 
go into detail, how much can be left to common sense [the lecturer 
instanced the methods of marking prescribed under the Merchandise 
Marks and the Sale of Food (Weights and Measures) Acts]. We may 
have even to consider whether in practice a regulation can be enforced 
—not only whether anyone who does not comply with it can be dis- 
covered and caused to amend his ways, but whether it is really likely 
to be carried out generally. For regulations, even laws that offend 
against common sense are apt to be ignored in this country as in 
others (the difference, I need hardly say, is that here it is because 
of our profound sense of justice, and elsewhere because the unhappy 
foreigner has not been gifted with our unique feeling for the ‘‘ rule 
of law ’’). The habit of mind which, for want of a better term, may 
be called concrete imagination, and which can undoubtedly be culti- 
vated of set purpose, is no unimportant part of the equipment of the 
ideal administrator; and the more, therefore, that administrative 
work can be done by discussion and interviews with the people con- 
cerned, the better. Concrete imagination will help us also to guard 
against what is perhaps the besetting sin of the administrator, viz., 
cynicism. We do sometimes get into the way of regarding the people 
with whose activities it is our duty to interfere as mentally deficient 
persons with pronounced criminal tendencies, and to forget in our 
anxiety to circumvent a possible offender that we may be hampering 
quite unnecessarily the innocent proceedings of innumerable honest, 
law-abiding citizens, and so in the end doing more harm than good. 
Both in framing regulations, in interpreting and administering. them, 
and moreover to a certain extent in interpreting and administering 
laws (so far at any rate as in deciding whether to prosecute or not), 
it is essential to see the problem as a real, living one, affecting actual 
men and actual businesses. It is in this sphere that we are supposed 
to trench on the province of the judiciary, and though it would hardly 
become us to discuss the thorny question of proper delimitation of our 
functions vis-a-vis the courts at the present moment, I may perhaps 
be allowed to say this: In applying and enforcing regulations the 
administrative mind and the administrative machinery have two un- 
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doubted merits. We do our best to formulate general principles, and 


we try above all to be consistent. 


[The lecturer referred to the reluctance of the courts to deal with anything but 
the facts immediately before them, and to the sentences pronounced in two recent 
—, ae persons employed in a public department had been found guilty of corrupt 
practices. 


But the sort of thinking which is perhaps more interesting to us 
here is that which you apply to the solution of general problems— 
giving practical shape to a new policy, devising new machinery, 
suggesting how a new situation, social, economic or political, is to be 
met—what may perhaps, without wishing to put it too high, be called 
original thought. Various distinguished people, poets, mathe- 
maticians, scientists, have tried to describe that peculiar phenomenon, 
the birth of an idea—the sudden moment when you see daylight 
through a tangled mass of arguments, when a heap of facts arrange 
themselves in an orderly pattern, when a problem solves itself. Civil 
servants, so far as I know, have not contributed to this discussion, 
no doubt because they are too busy; but essentially the flash of 
illumination, or however you choose to describe the process, is the 
same in small questions as in great. 

Professor Graham Wallas has distinguished four stages in the 
course of arriving at a conclusion—preparation, incubation, illumina- 
tion and verification. Preparation involves the collection of all the 
relevant material on which to found a judgment. Having got this 
well into your mind you try (if you have time) to put the whole thing 
out of your mind, and do something else. If you are patient, and 
lucky, you suddenly find, often when you least expect it, that an idea 
occurs to you, what popular language recognizes as “‘ a brain wave.”’ 
You say, if you have had a classical education, ‘‘ Heureka,”’ with 
an aspirate, and you proceed to go over the material in your mind 
and make sure that the idea fits the facts. This is the ideal procedure. 
As a matter of fact what too often happens in the Civil Service is not 
quite of this character. Preparation is when you cannot find the 
previous papers: incubation is an intensive and artificial process that 
takes place while you are dictating a memorandum: illumination is 
the idea which occurs to you in the evening after the memorandum 
has been sent forward, and verification is what takes place when you 
wake up next morning, review the whole question, and wish you had 
never been born. 

I should like to lay stress on the stage of verification, because, if 
the truth must be told, a good many of the ideas that seem to one 
at first blush to be sent from heaven, turn out on a colder analysis 
to belong to that form of inspired idiocy which bears no assignable 
relation to the hard facts of daily life. Nevertheless it is undoubtedly 
true that there is something a little mysterious about the way in which 
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questions sometimes answer themselves when one is not looking. It 
is customary to describe this process of letting two and two put them- 
selves together as ‘‘ unconscious,’’ and so in a sense it is; but I do not 
like the suggestion that something goes on which is in the nature of 
magic, and is altogether beyond one’s control. One cannot exactly 
define to oneself what takes place, but that, I believe, is only because 
the thinking is too fast to be put into any symbolic form—language or 
figures or pictures, anything which one can afterwards reproduce. 
Possibly some sort of symbol is used; at any rate it is difficult to 
imagine thinking purely by meanings (though after all it is about 
the meanings that one is really thinking); but probably the symbols 
are any sort of rags and tatters that will clothe the idea for the moment 
—meaningless to anyone else and even, when one recalls them after- 
wards, to oneself. It is true that if you turn your attention on to 
any particular part of the process you are liable to stop it altogether. 
There is a curious attitude of mind in which you seem deliberately 
to refrain from interfering with your own thoughts, and seek some 
trivial distraction to help you to remain in suspense. (Is it not 
notorious, for example, how bright are the ideas that occur to one 
when one is shaving ?—a process which somehow seems to give one 
just the necessary combination of poise and passivity.) 

You may say that this is a trifle theoretical and does not throw 
much light on what goes on in Whitehall. I am not sure. I do not 
suggest that anyone can learn how to think, but he can certainly 
learn how to put himself in the way of thinking. No one can observe 
the actual process: it woud be like trying to stay awake in order to 
catch oneself falling asleep. As soon as you think about how you are 
thinking you are already thinking about something else. But one 
can undoubtedly practise orderly habits of mind, all that is pre- 
liminary to the actual decision. You can practise attention: you can 
practise isolating each fact and figure, concentrating on it for a 
moment, and making sure that you have grasped it, so far as it seems 
likely to be relevant, before passing on to the next. You can practise 
memory. It is true that the doyen of the last generation of psycho- 
logists, James Ward, stoutly denied that there was any separate 
faculty called memory, and consequently anything that you could 
train by exercise at all. But the fact remains that one can recall 
things, and that one can practise the art of recalling them—not, I 
mean, by artificial tricks of association, but by learning to grasp those 
fugitive and elusive fragments and echoes that seem to float about 
one’s mind in the act of recollection. You can practise the art of 
restraining yourself from coming to a conclusion too hastily, and the 
art of closing the discussion (so to say) and deciding what to do or to 
recommend when you feel that you have really thought about it quite 
as long as it deserves. 
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Particularly is it desirable to know when to stop thinking. The 
late Mr. John Lee, in a very interesting lecture to the Society of Civil 
Servants on “‘ The Psychology of the Civil Servant,’’ said— 

“Red tape is the symbol not of inefficiency but of ultra- 
deliberative thought, and this is not necessarily an evil. We have 
learned that there is a far longer chain of causation than the 
business world assumes, that there are more factors which are 
relevant, that balanced inquiry is not to be brought to a firm and 
just conclusion between the whiffs of a superman’s cigar.”’ 

I agree, partly, but I sometimes wonder whether a truly balanced 
inquiry can ever be brought to a firm and just conclusion at all— 
whether the factors which are relevant may not be found to spread 
out in ever-widening circles over the entire universe. The superman 
at any rate knows when the time has come to cut the matter short, 
and say, This, right or wrong, is what I propose to do. 

But after all the essence of administrative work is not to be found 
in the lonely wrestlings of a Permanent Secretary trying to think of 
a way of doing what a Minister wishes without violating every canon 
of tradition and repealing half-a-dozen statutes. Administration is 
primarily a co-operative business; and I should like to say a few 
words about organization—a subject the theory of which has not 
been considered as often as it deserves. By organization I mean 
here not the mere mechanical arrangement and equipment of staff 
for a given job, but the distribution of work to particular branches of 
the service. 

The locus classicus on the subject is the report of the Haldane 
Committee on the Machinery of Government. The problem, stated 
quite shortly, is how to ensure that machinery exists for bringing all 
relevant considerations before the mind of the person who has to take 
the decision. The Committee distinguish quite properly between a 
distribution of functions according to the persons or classes of persons 
to be dealt with and a distribution according to the services to be per- 
formed, in other words between the things you are dealing with and 
the way you are dealing with them, or, as one may perhaps put it 
shortly, between objects and subjects. They say “It is..... 
possible to adopt as the guiding principle one or the other, but it 
would be highly inexpedient to adopt both.’’ I need not detain you 
with their own ideal distribution of the functions of Government, 
which is a little theoretical, and occasionally sins against their own 
canon. But the distinction they make is a sound one, and though 
in practice much of our organization has to be a compromise between 
the two methods, it is just as well that we should recognize it as such. 

Either method can produce ridiculous results if carried to extremes. 
Of the division according to objects I know of no more striking 
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example than the management of Buckingham Palace before the 
Prince Consort reformed it in 1844, as described by Lytton Strachey 
in ‘‘ Queen Victoria ’’ :— 

“The distribution of their respective functions [1.e., those 
of the Lord Steward and the Lord Chamberlain] was uncertain 
and peculiar. In Buckingham Palace, it was believed that the 
Lord Chamberlain had charge of the whole of the rooms, with 
the exception of the kitchen, sculleries, and pantries, which were 
claimed by the Lord Steward. At the same time, the outside of 
the Palace was under the control of neither of these functionaries 
—but of the Office of Woods and Forests, and thus, while the 
insides of the windows were cleaned by the department of the 
Lord Chamberlain—or possibly in certain cases of the Lord 
Steward—the Office of Woods and Forests cleaned their out- 
sides.”’ 

It certainly looks as if the cleaning of windows is a subject which 
it is proper to regard as a single more or less expert function, which 
should be allotted to one organisation. But there are cases in which 
the question is not so easily solved. Indeed, difficulties of allocation 
arise every day. The normal process of development is that as the 
work becomes more and more intensive certain aspects of it become 
separated out as requiring, if not special qualifications, at any rate a 
special attitude of mind; certain people are told off to study all ques- 
tions submitted to them from one particular point of view. They 
are on the way to becoming experts. 

To a great extent this is an inevitable process, but the further 
that it is carried the greater becomes the problem of co-ordination— 
of ensuring that the branch which is dealing with a particular matter 
from its general common sense point of view does not forget that 
there are also special, quasi-expert points of view to be taken into 
account. And there is a worse danger still, viz., that you may so 
completely dismiss from your mind the specialized aspect of a ques- 
tion, may take it so entirely for granted that such and such a subject 
is a matter for a peculiar type of mind which works in ways you need 
not try to understand, that you may refer it to the wrong sort of 
expert, and he, being ex officio bound to wear his own particular sort 
of blinkers, resolutely shuts his mind to any considerations that are 
‘not his job.”’ I can recall two striking examples of what may 
follow from consulting the wrong sort of expert. The superannuation 
schemes of some of the pre-war railway companies were amended 
from time to time under the guidance of the Companies’ accoun- 
tants and without (or even against) the advice of actuaries. 
The schemes in due course became bankrupt and _legis- 
lation was necessary to put them on their feet again. Another 
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example is that when in 1915 the late Mrs. Ayrton was endeavouring 
to get her anti-gas fan adopted by the military authorities, one of the 
many obstacles which it took her a year to overcome appears to have 
been that the experts to whom she was made to submit her proposals 
were chemists, whereas the question was really one for a physicist. 

Problems of this sort are not, it is true, peculiar to administrative 
work, but owing to the immense scope and the necessary sub-division 
of the business, they are likely to arise more often in administration 
than anywhere else. It is to my mind essential that the purely 
administrative worker should as far as possible try to understand the 
sort of principles on which the specialized worker thinks, even at the 
risk of displaying a certain amount of ignorant curiosity. I like to 
recall a saying of Lord Balfour’s, that while he had the greatest 
respect for experts he had never come across one who was not the 
better for twenty minutes’ cross-examination by a layman. 

There is, however, something in organization above and beyond 
the mere division of duties. When you have allocated all the func- 
tions properly, and each man and each group is doing a definite and 
coherent job clearly and logically related to the jobs done by other 
men and other groups, you have still only provided the structure, 
the bones and muscles, and not necessarily the animating spirit. I 
should like in conclusion to say a few words about incentive. Owing 
to our incurable habit of ascribing our simplest actions to the loftiest 
motives, it is customary to speak of loyalty as the guiding star of the 
civil servant from highest to lowest. One gets the impression that 
the most junior of clerical officers begins the day by dedicating his 
soul to his King and country, to his Permanent Secretary, the head 
of his department, and the staff officer in the next room. Alterna- 
tively, when we are not thinking in terms of morality we think in 
terms of demand and supply. We picture the civil servant as what 
used to be called the ‘‘ economic man,’’ carefully weighing the 
marginal disutility of reading the previous papers against the possi- 
bility of having his increment stopped next year. 

I do not deny that there are sometimes definite personal motives 
at work which affect our efficiency, and that owing to our system of 
promotion, and grading of salaries, which is doubtless a necessary 
evil, you may get cases in which one man who thinks he has a chance 
of an early rise may be stimulated to unusual efforts, and another 
who has brooded for years over a grievance may become definitely 
inefficient; but the personal motive is not nearly so often an economic 
one as is sometimes alleged. Probably the desire for power—for the 
chance of using one’s abilities more widely and taking a more impor- 
tant and active place in the world—is much more potent. 
If the next post above one happened by some chance to carry 
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with it a reduced salary, it is doubtful whether anyone who could 
really afford the loss would refuse it; and I believe you will find 
cases in which a man has refused a better-paid post because he felt 
the work was not of such a kind that he could do himself justice. 
Moreover, the normal man—despite all our theories—does take an 
unsophisticated pleasure in doing a thing well, in exercising skill 
for its own sake and producing what in its humble way is none the 
less a work of art. 

But these personal and more or less conscious motives are not the 
whole secret. What is more important still is the general atmosphere 
and spirit of the department. A properly organised staff works as a 
unit; each man knows his place in the machine, his exact contribu- 
tion to the total output. I am sure that the more any member of 
the staff understands about the structure and functioning of his depart- 
ment as a whole, the better he is likely to work. For without being 
priggish I think one may say that the sense of co-operation, of being 
part of a great human machine that works smoothly, rapidly and 
efficiently, has a genuine moral and even esthetic value. It is a feel- 
ing for which we have no particular name. ‘“‘ Solidarity ’’ is scarcely 
English, and is not anyhow a word that stirs the blood. We can 
see beauty in a machine of steel, but the contemplation of a well- 
organized department leaves the observer cold. Administration is 
not a spectacular business. But we have our private satisfactions. 

Just as the most comprehensive compliment that one can pay 
to a civil servant is to say that he is ‘‘ a live man,’’ so the highest 
praise of a department is that it is ‘‘ a live department.’’ Nothing 
is more curious than the way in which a common spirit, a common 
enthusiasm, a common ideal can somehow be made to permeate every 
part of a properly organised body of men. How it is done—how one 
man by his methods of work or by the mere force or charm of his 
personality can communicate a single unmistakeable spirit to the 
whole of a large staff—I do not know. If I knew, and if I could 
explain it, you would not have wasted the last half-hour. 
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Some Psychological Factors in 
Public Administration 


By P. C. Lyet, M.B.E. 
[Paper read before the Sheffield Regional Group, 27th January, 1930] 


O UR subject to-night is not of my own choosing. If it were, I 
should be rather weighed down at this moment by the thought 
that I am asking you to leave the realm of scientific inquiry, and to 
come with me for a while into a less disciplined region where our 
descriptions will be qualitative, and we can be frankly impressionist 
and speculative. For such an invitation, an apology will be a tactful 
thing to offer to a seriously-minded gathering such as is assembled 
here; all the more so because my remarks will be merely an effort 
to bring together a few ordinary thoughts arising out of ordinary 
experiences—experiences regarding which your conclusions and inter- 
pretations are as valid as mine. My remarks are necessarily based 
more upon Civil Service conditions than upon those of the Local 
Government Service. But I imagine that Civil Service problems, 
Civil Service conditions generally, have their counterpart in the 
sphere of Local Government. For example, we of Whitehall are 
acutely aware of entities variously called the British taxpayer, the 
electors, or ‘‘ my constituents,’’ and of the individuals elected to 
represent them in Parliament. We are even more aware of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, an institution which none of us, I think, quite 
succeeds in regarding as a fellow department staffed by creatures of 
the same flesh and blood as ourselves. Most of all, perhaps, we are 
aware of the Public Accounts Committee of the House of Commons, 
and their statutory official, the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 
These, I say, are our critics and taskmasters, poised above us like a 
hawk ready to swoop down upon a brood of nestlings twittering 
below. Now, I take it that Local Government officials never put 
for long out of their minds the ratepayers, or the elected members of 
Council or the Chairmen of Committees of Councils. And I gather 
that they, too, have to reckon with formidable critics in the person 
of the Local Government Auditor or other officials representing the 
powers that dwell in Whitehall. 
If I am right in tracing this rough parallel, then my observations 
may not be without relevance to Local Government conditions. 
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In one respect I think Whitehall is more unfortunately placed 
than the Town Hall or the County Hall. It has a very bad press. 
We figure in the eyes of our countrymen as a conspiracy of officials 
—and inefficient ones at that—who arm themselves with certificates 
from the Civil Service Commissioners, and then, with a supposed 
sense of unbreakable security, proceed to batten upon a hard-working 
and long-suffering community. I am not sure whether it was Thoreau 
or Walt Whitman who complained of the ‘‘ never-ending audacity 
of elected persons.’’ I think it was Whitman. Whitman at one stage 
of his career was a civil servant, and this may explain why he did not 
include civil servants in his reference. Be that as it may, what he 
omitted has been said very pointedly by other observers—some of 
them exceptionally wise persons. The insolence of office, you 
remember, is placed by Hamlet high up on the list of things that 
predispose us to suicide. And a very wise contemporary of Shakes- 
peare told the world with almost brutal explicitness that ‘‘ the vices 
of authority are chiefly four; delays, corruption. roughness and 
facility.’’ I mentioned that this contemporary was wise. Indeed, 
he was so wise that he supplied us with an answer to his own charge 
when he wrote, in another connection, that ‘‘ affected despatch is 
one of the most dangerous things to business that can be.’’ I 
remember hearing a lurid story about a government department, one 
branch of which was selling at bargain prices certain surplus supplies, 
while another branch of the same department was busily placing 
contracts for the purchase of precisely similar articles. I suspect 
that was the outcome of an immoderate desire on somebody’s part to 
‘* Do it Now,’’ as the modern slogan exhorts us. We all know that 
the way to avoid such disasters is to establish a proper inter-branch 
liaison; but it is often forgotten that the price to be paid for this 
essential safeguard is apt to be the first of those four vices mentioned 
by Bacon. 

Do we deserve all that is said against us? Certainly not all. 
Some of it is merely a statement, rather crude in form and perhaps 
a little malicious in spirit, of the inevitable features of any Civil 
Service that does its job faithfully: it is rather like complaining of 
water because it is wet, or of a tree because it is leafy. But it would 
take us beyond our present subject to enter upon a defence of Civil 
Service procedure; we are concerned not so much with administrative 
methods as with the intangible psychological elements associated with 
public administration, and my only reason for having referred to 
current criticism of the Civil Service in particular is that the attitude 
of mind of the public towards its own servants is a psychological 
factor of some importance, whether the attitude be justified or not. 

Before we leave this question of the public mind, we might 
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perhaps stop a moment to reflect upon one or two interesting features 
which it displays. First of all is the Englishman’s attitude toward 
the expert. I hesitate to say it about the Scots, but as regards the 
Englishman it is, I think, broadly true to assert that he doesn’t 
respect the expert; that he has on the contrary something like an 
amused contempt for him; and when he employs him, politically 
or administratively, it is under somewhat grudging conditions, or for 
restricted and special purposes. There is a subconscious feeling on 
the part of the employer—or perhaps I should say the client—that 
the expert would have chosen the more gentlemanly and dignified 
part if he could somehow have retained his amateur status. The 
remoter the expertness from so-called practical affairs such as build- 
ing reservoirs or supplying vaccine lymph, the deeper seems the 
distrust. This national attitude finds expression, naturally enough, 
in our literature. One has only to think of celebrated passages in 
Butler’s Hudibras, or in the works of the other and later Butler, or 
in Swift (who, though born in Ireland, came of Yorkshire stock); 
in the works of Sterne and Dickens, and even in those of Scott. 
You get an instance of the English ideal in that very English man of 
letters, Dr. Samuel Johnson, who prided himself on being able to 
write with vigour and sound common sense upon subjects ranging 
from the game of draughts to the principles on which dictionaries of 
trade and commerce should be compiled. It is the jury of non- 
experts who weigh the evidence and pronounce the verdict; and it 
is the non-experts who run our government departments. It is true 
that an official cannot work for forty years in a department without 
his hand becoming, like the dyer’s, subdued to what it works in, and 
to that extent he becomes an expert; but my point is that that 
particular expertness is not the qualification on which he was 
appointed. The Board of Education is rot staffed exclusively by 
schoolmasters and college professors; the Ministry of Health is not 
staffed by doctors and nurses and sanitary engineers. The expert 
makes his appearance chiefly as an adviser; or, if he is appointed 
to what Hobbes called ‘‘ offices of execution,’’ then it is with limited 
functions which subserve the general and wider purpose of his depart- 
ment. This denigration of the expert shows itself also in the choice 
of political chiefs. The country does not expect to see avowed 
experts in ministerial control; nor does it protest at a minister flitting 
from department to department in a way quite incompatible with the 
acquisition of expertness in any of them. Bernard Shaw, you will 
remember, goes so far as to assert that the English love of non-expert- 
ness is so strong that our statesmen are forced to conceal their know- 


ledge. ‘‘ Every English statesman,’’ he says, ‘‘ has to maintain 
his popularity by pretending to be ruder, more ignorant, more senti- 
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mental, more superstitious, more stupid than any man who has lived 
behind the scenes of public life for ten minutes can possibly be.” 
Before we dismiss that as gross exaggeration, let us remember that 
within the past three decades there have been three campaigns 
against ministers of the front rank with the object of driving them 
out of political life; and that in two cases the victim had distinguished 
himself in the realm of philosophy. 

It is easy to trace the working of the anti-specialist principle in the 
permanent establishments of government departments: it takes the 
form of a periodical move, more particularly among the higher 
officials, who thus pass from one branch to another, acquiring a 
proper perspective and a general knowledge of the office. Their view 
of the forest is not obstructed by the trees: they are enabled to see 
that neither they nor their subordinates indulge in uncodrdinated 
activities. All departmental deeds are in theory the deeds of the 
political head of the department, and the official habit of looking 
widely as well as deeply is essential if the ministerial right hand 
is to be aware of what the ministerial left hand doeth. 

We do not need to linger over the question whether this cult of 
non-expertness (if I may so call it) is a good thing or not. On the 
whole I venture to think it is. Yet the opposite view has something 
to say for itself. There is the obvious danger of being encouraged 
to act on superficial judgments or fragmentary knowledge; and again 
the very necessary habit of consulting other colleagues who may 
be concerned in a particular aspect of the matter in hand may 
develop into something like a morbid irability to make up one’s 
mind. I am afraid this type of civil servant is to be met oftener 
than he should be. In an administrative or executive branch he will 
be found referring unnecessarily to his finance branch with a parrot- 
like phrase ‘‘ Any financial objection, please,’’ unaccompanied by 
any comment or constructive suggestion. You may say that nothing 
is easier than for the finance branch to return the papers at once with 
a suitably curt reply. But if you think that, I am afraid you do not 
know what finance branches are like. They smell a rat: they exa- 
mine the papers to find out where the pitfall is; though there may 
be no rat at all, and no pitfall. And, knowing how official oversight 
has a way of producing long-deferred but striking consequences (for 
example, the appearance of the accounting officer of one’s depart- 
ment before the Public Accounts Committee), I confess I do not 
blame the finance branches. The real sinner is the half-paralysed 
man in the executive or administrative branch. 

Let me pass on to another feature of the English mind—not by 
any means a monopoly, but a feature which is held, rightly or 
wrongly, to appear more frequently in Englishmen than in other 
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nationalities: I mean a distrust of rigorously logical propositions. 
Put before an Englishman an argument or scheme that is thought 
out to the last detail, interlocking, weather-tight, remorseless; and 
he will almost certainly receive it with suspicion or want to introduce 
an illogical element which (one must presume) will somehow put him 
at his ease or, as it were, give him elbow-room. Most of us, I take it, 
are familiar with the idea of a catalyst—that minute agent which 
although chemically an impurity is nevertheless essential if a given 
chemical reaction is to take place at all. Bring your chemical ingre- 
dients together in their absolute purity, and instead of combining they 
remain a mechanical mixture until you introduce your trace of mois- 
ture, your infinitesimal portion of whatever foreign substance is 
needed; and then the whole thing works; the desired combination 
or reaction takes place. I hope it will not appear fanciful to suggest 
that this catalyst is in some ways akin to that queer non-rational 
element which so often proves necessary for the workability of 
administrative schemes or the successful conclusion of negotiations. 
Frequently, of course, this catalyst will be no more than another 
name for compromise, and it is a mere platitude to say that com- 
promise is often necessary to carry a scheme through. After the civil 
servant has drawn up a code of departmental regulations or whatever 
it may be, after he has produced a symmetrical, logical scheme, he 
must be prepared to sacrifice his esthetic satisfaction in order that 
somebody’s susceptibilities, some vested interest perhaps, may not 
receive too rude a shock. I am afraid, too, it has happened in the 
history of the Civil Service that a scheme such as I have just described 
has been altered in high circles more in the exuberance of authority 
than from intimate knowledge of the matter in hand. One is tempted 
to suspect that an instinct of self-assertion, some obscure iconoclastic 
impulse, may be at work in such cases. I do not mention this for 
the purpose of deploring it. I think on the contrary that the icono- 
clastic impulse and the distrust of logically perfect schemes deserve 
respect. Anyhow, whether we respect them or not, such impulses 
will assuredly be encountered. The practical conclusion to be drawn by 
the government official is that he must not make logical completeness 
his ideal, or be disheartened if his theoretically perfect production 
is tampered with before it is adopted. 

In this connection I will venture to relate a little story that came 
to my notice many years ago—so long ago that the actors concerned 
are all dead or living in retirement, with the exception of the hero 
or victim, whichever you prefer to call him; and he, I believe, holds 
high office in a different department from that in which the events 
took place. At the time my story opens a particular organization 
within a Government office had recently been designed afresh to carry 
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out certain functions. This reorganization had very drastically 
altered the branches previously existing, and had effected a regroup- 
ing which, as one studied it on paper, looked quite satisfying; if not 
exactly simple, it was harmonious, symmetrical, and so forth. One 
problem that had evidently been tackled was to find a place for a 
permanent official whom the process of reorganization had pulled up 
by the roots; and I am bound to say that the authors of the scheme 
had hit upon what seemed a very neat solution. But as it turned out, 
the solution was more artistic than scientific. I think it would be a 
fair description to say that the official concerned was made into a 
fifth wheel in the coach; and before many months it became neces- 
sary to modify the whole scheme. An energetic and clear-headed 
official—the hero or victim of this story—was instructed to submit 
proposals, and in the course of his report he commented candidly 
on the anomaly of the fifth wheel and the dangers involved in retain- 
ing it. As a presentation of facts and a deduction from the facts, the 
report was excellent, and I can quite imagine the author feeling 
that to say less than he did would have been to fail in his duty. 
Unfortunately the criticism offended an exalted personage who must, 
I imagine, have been the author of the anomaly, and who in any 
case was the head of the organization of which it formed a part. 
With a little ingenuity the report could be read as censuring the unfor- 
tunate official who was revolving as fifth wheel; and perhaps that 
interpretation might have been valid if that official had put himself 
into the position he occupied. But he hadn’t. He had simply obeyed 
orders which for all I know may have been extremely distasteful 
to him; the report was in fact a criticism of the post, not of the 
individual who was trying to fill the post. Technically this part 
went a trifle beyond the author’s terms of reference and so gave the 
exalted personage the necessary opening. Thanks to an official in 
the department concerned, who had read the papers with great 
amusement, I was regaled with some account of the eloquence with 
which offended majesty relieved its feelings. How far or how long 
the outburst hindered the reforms advocated in the report I do not 
know; I pass on to the moral, which is, I think, a double one; that 
harmonious and symmetrical schemes are apt to develop weakness 
in working, and that logically unanswerable arguments are apt to 
be rejected for extraneous reasons. 

In considering the psychological factors that peculiarly affect the 
civil servant in the discharge of his duties, is it possible to compile 
a list that will not be either too vague or too crowded with items? 
Let it be admitted that no general statement can apply equally to all 
grades of the Service, or to any one grade irrespective of the par- 
ticular departments in which its members happen to be serving. But 
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even so, I venture to think that a short list of these psychological 
factors can usefully be drawn up; and I find for my own part that it 
tends to assume the form of a list of dangers—dangers which (in very 
varying degrees, of course) threaten the civil servant’s soundness 
of judgment; his power of imagination, insight and sympathy; his 
reasonableness of mind: in a word his general efficiency as a public 
official. 

Exponents of the ‘‘ new psychology ’’ talk a good deal in these 
days about the “‘ will-to-power ’’ and the superiority complex, and 
megalomania and delusions of grandeur. It is convenient (though 
not ideally accurate) to speak of all those conditions under the collec- 
tive term “‘ swelled head ’’; and as you will perhaps have gathered 
from my earlier remarks, I think there is some measure of justifica- 
tion for the popular belief that civil servants are apt to suffer from 
the complaint. The circumstances: of their daily work encourage 
what may be termed the oracular-authoritative habit of mind. They 
exercise considerable power over the lives and the doings of their 
fellow citizens. They are brought into contact with people who 
figure largely in the public eye. They acquire a sense of being 
behind the scenes in momentous affairs, a sense of prestige and privi- 
lege; and unless they are on their guard, they tend to develop a 
habit of authoritativeness spiced with complacency, in which depart- 
mental functions are seen as something above and separate from 
those of the rest of the nation, instead of as a co-operation directed 
to a particular end. One symptom of this occupational disease is 
a tendency to rely, quite unnecessarily, upon the principle of Crown 
exemption. This principle, briefly stated, is to the effect that the 
Crown—or a Government Department as representing the Crown— 
is not bound by any Act of Parliament unless it is expressly referred 
to therein. Whether it is a sign of the times I do not know, but the 
principle as applied to the rating of Government property was 
recently attacked (unsuccessfully, as it turned out) in the House of 
Commons. Now, there are some exceedingly important Acts—the 
Public Health Acts and the Rent Restriction Acts occur to me on the 
spur of the moment—which affect people’s personal and domestic 
affairs very closely; but which, as it happens, do not bind the Crown. 
Several departments of the Crown own or administer property which 
is let out to tenants, who are not necessarily departmental employees. 
Thus a government official may be administering an estate vested in 
his department and let in the way I have described, and may be able 
to snap his fingers at the local authorities. He may get rid of tenants 
who would ordinarily claim the protection of the Rent Acts. I do 
not say that any government official is habitually doing these things; 
I do not suggest that if and when he does them he acts without 
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satisfactory reasons. All I am concerned to suggest is that immu- 
nities of this character will breed a dictatorial and irresponsible spirit 
unless the civil servant is on his guard. I believe, however, the 
Service may justly claim that its normal practice is to comply with 
the law of the land except in those rare cases where definite depart- 
mental obligations would be definitely obstructed if the plea of Crown 
exemption were not raised. Inasmuch as unreasonableness is not 
the peculiar attribute of civil servants, it occasionally happens that 
one is forced to invoke this very comfortable doctrine in some clash 
between local and imperial government interests. In such an event, 
however, I submit that the national interests do not automatically 
stand first, though I have detected signs of the opposite view in 
government circles, and have known a pained surprise to be 
expressed when that opposite view has been attacked departmentally. 
The weighing of national against local interests is often a difficult 
business. Let us suppose that some land and buildings have been 
held for generations in the possession of, say, the War Department, and 
that owing to changes in military policy they now appear to be very 
little used. They are required by the local authority for an improve- 
ment scheme. The local authority, let us assume, find that the War 
Department is loth to part with the property even at a fair market 
price. The department’s excuse is something like this: ‘“‘ It is true 
we are not making much use of the property at the moment, but 
how can we declare that we shall never want it again? ’’ There is 
a school of thought which says that in such circumstances the depart- 
ment must hold on and not bother itself about whether its require- 
ments could be met by obtaining new accommodation or using accom- 
modation already in its possession elsewhere; the department, it will 
be argued, is in the position of a national trustee and must do nothing 
which might in any way jeopardise the interests placed in its charge; 
nor can it spend its limited resources of time and money in trying 
to help the local authorities out of their difficulties. This means, in 
effect, that to all proposals coming from outside the department, and 
affecting property which the department has not already, on its 
own initiative, regarded as surplus, a more or less automatic refusal 
must be given. The opposite school of thought argues on these 
lines: ‘‘ There is always a risk of exaggerating the relative import- 
ance of departmental requirements. ‘ The fly upon the pane may 
seem the black ox on the distant plain,’ as Tennyson says. Is it 
essential that our storehouse shall be just where it is, and not half 
a mile away? Are we really ever going to use these few acres as a 
camping ground again? The military experts say we possibly may. 
Let us examine their declaration with a friendly scepticism, and see 
whether the needs of the local body are not greater than ours.” 
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The public are being warned nowadays that the departments are 
growing more despotic. The recent indictment by Lord Hewart has 
brought the question into special prominence lately. Well, some 
departments may achieve despotism, but more have despotism thrust 
upon them; and yet, in spite of this, I believe that the less accom- 
modating view I have described is giving place to the more accom- 
modating. That it ought to do so there can be no doubt. 

Whilst I am on this question of departmental arrogance, I ought 
to refer to the same tendency as exhibited, not between a Govern- 
ment Department and a local authority or a private citizen, but 
between one Government Department and another. Among the 
fighting services, as we all know, there is a senior service, and a 
less senior service, and a junior, each service being anxious that 
its traditional precedence over the one below shall not be overlooked. 
Something of a similar feeling is to be traced occasionally, I am 
sure, in the relations between one Government Department and 
another—a departmental stiffness which, when it does show itself, 
hinders the proper conduct of official business. I have never 
attempted to decide what it is that determines this attitude; whether 
the acuteness of the malady varies with the age of the department 
(which is a question of fact), or with the cabinet rank and salary 
of its ministerial chief (again a question of fact), or whether it is 
based on the Department’s own idea of its own importance (which 
is only a question of opinion). Obviously I am touching on a delicate 
topic and must pass on as quickly as possible; but let me incidentally 
disclaim any idea that I am reflecting upon the premier role of the 
Treasury as the power which, under Parliament, controls the purse. 
I am thinking rather of the rest of us, and my point is simply to 
deplore the mischief that can be caused by the stiff-necked attitude 
of any department in dealing with what it conceives to be its less 
important fellows. 

I leave the question there for the moment, because it is an in- 
vitingly short step from the superiority complex to the inferiority 
complex, and I should like to say a word about that very celebrated 
disorder as it affects the individual civil servant in his daily round. 
I cannot help thinking that the Service suffers from too much 
inferiority complex, particularly among the middle and lower ranks. 
A certain amount is normal and inevitable, I imagine, in any young 
official on entering a large organization, and finding himself a mere 
cog in the imposing array of machinery. But the malady is fostered 
and unnecessarily prolonged. I am reminded of the story of a senior 
government official who came on a visit of inspection to a branch 
of the department in which he was serving He discussed certain 
staff questions with the head of the branch, and during the discussion 
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made this remark: ‘‘ I notice, Mr. X, that junior officials in your 
branch frequently sign minutes expressing opinions.’’ The head of 
the branch saw in that remark an invitation to say whatever might 
be said in defence of so irregular a state of affairs. If my informa- 
tion is correct, the defence was that the officials who expressed 
opinions knew what they were talking about, and that if in any 
particular case they were not sure of their ground, they consulted 
higher authority. If the papers waited for the signature of the higher 
authority, there would inevitably be delay, and the delay would pro- 
duce no compensating advantage; it would be, in fact, sheer loss. 
You note the theory underlying the criticism—that the junior should 
be virtually a colourless drudge, deprived of the stimulus that 
would come of being personally identified with his work. I have 
repeatedly had occasion to notice the effect upon an alert junior of 
depriving him of personal interest in and personal responsibility for 
his job. It baulks him of something he is humanly entitled to— 
the right of identifying himself with his work; of affixing his own 
name to it. It is like forbidding an artist to sign his picture, or the 
author his book. I go so far as to suggest that in its effects this 
method is to be compared with the method (deprecated, you may 
remember, by Mr. Graham Wallas, in his book entitled Human 
Nature in Politics) of bringing up children in charity schools without 
personal possessions. Such children, he declared, “‘ show every 
sign of the bad effect on health and character which results from 
complete inability to satisfy a strong inherited instinct.’’ I have 
found, on the other hand, that it works like a charm to give a young 
official a sense of individual responsibility for his own particular 
job, and not to intervene at the last stage just when the kudos is 
beginning to be attached to it. In one case that I know of, a junior 
official had been reported upon adversely for slackness. He was 
given an opportunity of undertaking a well-defined category of work 
requiring care, initiative, and industry. In the course of his duties, 
he had to represent his department on conferences with other govern- 
ment offices and with local authorities, and was usually pitted against 
officials of considerably higher standing than himself. As I say, 
the new conditions worked like a charm; in a short time he was 
converted into a resourceful, level-headed official, and he has earned 
golden opinions in his department. 

The state of affairs that I have just been mentioning is very much 
bound up with the caste system, which is still so strongly established 
in certain government offices. By the caste system I mean, of course, 
the setting on one side of a gulf those officials who enter the Service 
via the public schools and the universities, and on the other side the 
officials who enter from elementary and secondary schools. I do not 
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suppose any reasonable’ person complains of the fact that the gulf 
exists. The grievance is that notwithstanding provision to the con- 
trary the gulf is made in practice all but unbridgeable for the lower 
grades. I am not concerned at the moment with the discouragements, 
the heart-sickness traditionally associated with deferred hope, which 
the caste system brings about; these things can exist with a lively 
sense of personal merit on the part of the victims. But I think it is 
fair to say that in numerous subtle ways the caste system can and 
does stimulate the inferiority complex, and can and does lead to 
the under-expression of valuable qualities in those who are treated 
de haut en bas. 

This is perhaps a convenient place in which to offer a comment 
on a question which Mr. Graham Wallas left open in the book I 
have already quoted from. You may remember that he cites two 
methods of dealing with official papers; under the first, important 
papers go to the head of a branch and filter down; under the second, 
they start from the bottom (or near it) and filter upward. I am 
not qualified to attempt the systematic comparison between those two 
methods which he considers desirable; but, for what it is worth, I 
will record my own experience that the second system is the better 
for general purposes. The junior official is made less of an 
automaton; and, though his decision may be over-ruled later, he has 
to make up his mind to do something, even if that something is 
nothing. This is not an attempt at paradox; it is merely a recogni- 
tion of the fact that sometimes the correct course to adopt is 
‘masterly inactivity.’”’ Assuming it is not a case for summary 
action at low level, the junior official must provide the material for 
the action which he suggests should be taken at a higher level, with 
reasons for his suggestions where the reasons are not self-evident. 
At first his material and his suggestions may be so many exercises in 
the irrelevant; but that is a phase that passes. The junior probably 
should be required to give a periodical return of papers in his 
possession and the action in progress; but I have known that pre- 
caution to be waived without harm. One assumes, of course, that 
the junior knows he is liable at any moment to be “‘ carpeted ’’ for 
taking wrong action, or for failing to warn his chief of the bearing 
of a particular case upon a general question under consideration in 
higher circles. 

I should like to.emphasize what has been said and written else- 
where about the predominance of mere paper work in government 
offices. Almost inevitably the average civil servant deals with reality 
at one or more removes—that is to say, through the medium of 
reports and statistics; and this medium is a bad conductor, as the 
physicist would say. Routine reports especially are not infrequently 
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written by an official a long way away, who combines with a certain 
staleness a poor gift for concise and lucid expression, so that one’s 
powers of conjecture are constantly exercised to fill in the gaps and 
clarify the obscurities of the written word. One result is that your 
decisions upon the written data are reached only at a disproportionate 
cost in fatigue, and the fatigue is accentuated by the very fact that 
your personal interests are not concerned—that you have nothing 
at stake except the sense of doing your job well. After a prolonged 
spell of dealing with imperfect symbols rather than with reality 
itself, the mind protests. The victim finds himself either longing 
to bruise his knuckles against reality, or quite morbidly afraid of 
doing so. If I might venture to quote for a second time from so 
unfashionable a poet as Tennyson, I would refer to the sad example 
of the Lady of Shalott, who spent her time weaving a tapestry 
that reproduced the reflections she saw in a mirror. She never dared 
to look away from the mirror to the actual spectacle of life. After 
a long spell of this cloistral pursuit, she developed a bad attack of 
** nerves,’’ and declared that she was ‘“‘ half sick of shadows.’’ I 
think that is the state of many civil servants, except that they 
(perhaps without quite realising the fact) are wholly sick, as the 
Lady of Shalott would probably have been were it not for the 
exigency of metre. 

If the victim is not able to obtain relief from this unnatural 
divorce he is liable to become irritable or addicted to red tape; or 
he works with a kind of perverted and unpractical logicality, which 
puts one in mind of Alice in Wonderland. Let me give an illustra- 
tion. One of the consequences of the late war was that a certain 
big government department was inundated with claims for damage 
to a certain class of goods and chattels, and a number of valuers 
serving under a different branch of the department were called in to 
help to investigate these claims on the spot. They were supplied 
with written detailed instructions as to the principles on which 
provisional settlements were to be negotiated, and the provisionally 
agreed settlements were to be reported to headquarters for approval. 
If you ask why every settlement was to be overhauled by officials 
who knew nothing of the facts on the spot and had taken no part 
in the negotiations, I can only remind you that experts are not 
infrequently appointed without plenary powers. That is part, I 
suppose, of the general attitude to the expert. In due course a 
number of the reports containing recommendations for settlements 
were referred to the sections under whom the valuers were serving, 
with a request that the valuers should be asked to explain why one 
item was disallowed in one case when a similar item elsewhere was 
allowed. When it was pointed out that the valuers were reliable 
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men, that any friendly settlement must be based on an element of 
give-and-take, and that the queries appeared to assume that the 
claimants were to do all the giving and none of the taking, it was 
hoped that the way was cleared for payment of the amounts. Not 
so. Back came the reports with a request that the valuers should 
be instructed to obtain from the claimants a certificate that the 
claimants were prepared to accept the sums mentioned in the pro- 
visional settlements. 

I remember meeting a junior clerk whose duty was to examine 
stock accounts in which articles received were brought on charge and 
articles issued were written off, the balance being brought forward 
from time to time and verified by a kind of stocktaking. The 
examiner never saw the articles, or the premises where they were 
stored; he saw nothing but book entries and vouchers in support of 
them. And he had to make “‘ observations,’’ as they were called, 
about any irregularities he discovered. Instead of making one general 
observation to cover all irregularities of a similar kind, he itemised 
his observations, repeating with each item a formula in some such 
words as “‘ an explanation is requested,”’ or ‘‘ this deficiency requires 
to be accounted for.’’ He defended this prodigious waste of words 
and stationery on the ground that the imposing number of the 
observations would bring about a conviction of sin in the conscience 
of the accountant. History does not record that this plan had the 
desired effect. 

Against these cranky habits of mind there is, as I have already 
implied, one valuable specific; the official should see the things he 
is writing about, or the people he is writing to, as often as may con- 
veniently be. The contact with the reality behind the symbols has 
an effect which I can only compare with that derived by the giant 
Anteus from contact with Mother Earth during his celebrated struggle 
with Hercules. In most paper discussions that are 2‘ all prolonged, 
you probably come to regard your adversary as bent solely on 
creating difficulties or scoring little debating-points. He is probably 
getting the same impression about yourself. When at length you 
go to see him you find that instead of an exasperating pedant he is 
a friendly though properly cautious creature. Why, then, was he 
so different on paper? Perhaps because in his ignorance of your 
personality he has assumed the worst about you and declined to give 
anything away for fear you would abuse the concession. Perhaps, 
too, both parties may have become a little stupefied by immersion 
in official phraseology. I sometimes think official phraseology was 
given us not so much for concealing thought as for, preventing it. 
I should say that pompous verbosity, or, for that matter, verbosity 
that is not pompous—the kind of language that is stuffed with abstract 
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nouns and unrelated participles—is a fairly safe indication that the 
writer hasn’t thought things out and is unconsciously trying to cover 
up the weak spots in his own case. I can remember only one 
instance where what J knew to be really sound knowledge and wide 
experience were habitually expressed in muddled English. But this 
is a digression, and I must come back to my plea in favour of 
personal contact. 

The spoken word is more revealing than the written. It is also 
much less laborious. One cheerful soul at a round-table talk will 
dispel the misgivings and soften the obstinacies of half-a-dozen 
colleagues. A mild joke (preferably at one’s own expense) and a 
mild compliment to the other fellow will create a favourable atmo- 
sphere and perhaps change an adversary into an ally. Face to face 
with critics whose impressions are revealed by their expressions 
(facial and otherwise) one is not so tempted to cling to one’s crotchets 
as when sitting alone at one’s desk. There is not the same risk of 
imagining that you have solved a practical problem merely by pro- 
ducing a well-turned phrase about it. I have heard of cases where 
instructions have been applied for in difficulties when the pros and 
cons of alternative courses of action were evenly balanced, and 
instead of getting their instructions the applicants have been treated 
to mere sonorous platitudes which left the problem exactly where it 
was—except for the time lost. 

I was discussing with a colleague not long ago this question of 
personal conference as against written correspondence, and my friend 
said that he personally thought better with his pen in hand than 
speaking, and that his mind worked a little too slowly to deal 
promptly with points made by the other side. I believe this feeling 
is not by any means uncommon; but may it not be a sign that the 
conference is being approached too much in the spirit of a formal 
debate rather than as a friendly talk? May it not even more pro- 
bably be a sign that you have not got a firm grasp on your subject? 
At all events it is a feeling to be resisted as far as possible. 
Personally I would try to set up a counter-suggestion in my own 
mind—as, for example, that the meeting didn’t commit anybody to 
anything, and was merely to let each side know the other’s point of 
view in fuller detail. I might even make a point of wearing an oldish 
and comfortable suit—not too shabby, however, for fear of stimulat- 
ing the inferiority complex. But I would not recommend such 
expedients as a substitute for thorough knowledge of one’s facts. 

In addition to these small aids to self-confidence, there are several 
reflections which the timid official may find comforting in the hour 
when he has to meet a formidable antagonist. They might be very 
briefly described as the Spenlow-Jorkins plea and the Trustee-dis- 
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ability plea. The Spenlow-Jorkins plea enables you to escape (quite 
legitimately, in my opinion) the odium of refusing your applicant’s 
request by referring unofficially to the stringent rules which the 
Department is not empowered to waive. You, as Mr. Spenlow, would 
be happy to accede to your applicant’s proposals were it not for 
Mr. Jorkins of the Treasury, who is not less obdurate, not less difficult 
of approach, than the celebrated character in David Copperfield. 
The Trustee-disability plea, as I called it, amounts to this: that your 
Department is in the position of a Trustee for the proper administra- 
tion of the money voted by Parliament. The terms of the informal 
trust deed do not permit you to make concessions not provided for 
and approved in Estimates. You can sometimes go further and point 
to definite statutory prohibitions. These considerations, and their 
like, are a source of comfort at times; though, in saying this, I do 
not forget how inconvenient it occasionally is to function without 
plenary powers. 

May I return to a question I left a little way back when we were 
discussing Departmental megalomania and kindred symptoms. I 
want to consider whether it is true that the aim of the Civil Service 
is to increase and multiply, and that the aim can only be defeated 
by resolute action in Parlament. In Hobbes’ Leviathan there is a 
passage describing the ‘‘ infirmities of a Commonwealth.’’ Among 
these Hobbes mentions ‘“‘ the insatiable Appetite, or Bulimia, of en- 
larging Dominion,’’ and a “‘ Lethargy of Ease and Consumption 
of Riot and Vain Expense.’”’ The symptoms sound remarkably 
familiar. We have heard them all, in more modern phraseology, as 
an indictment of the Civil Service, and I believe Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciations have been known to talk in the same way about their District 
Councils. We are accused of wantonly and unnecessarily increasing 
our numbers. The same critics who object to an increase in the 
‘hordes of government officials ’’ would be prepared to wax 
lyrical over similar increases in the employees of say, Messrs. 
Selfridge. We should hear about the progress and the increased 
usefulness of this establishment. Yet there may be equally good 
reasons for adding to the number of civil servants. Moreover, so 
far as my experience goes, no department get an increase of staff 
for the mere asking; so there are presumably good reasons for our 
growth. If Parliament decides to pay pensions to a new section of 
the community, or to put new taxes on a fresh class of goods, some- 
body has to be found to do the extra work. A juster ground of com- 
plaint would be, in my opinion, that departments are not sufficiently 
ready to review their activities with the object of dropping what is 
not essential. Many of us must have heard the story of the sentry 
who for many years was posted at a particular spot for no apparent 
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purpose. When it occurred to somebody to investigate the origin 
of the custom, it was found that about a hundred years previously a 
bench used to stand near the sentry’s beat. One day the bench 
had had a new coat of paint and the sentry was posted there to 
warn people—‘‘ the Colonel’s lady ’’ most probably—of the wet 
paint. In the fullness of time the paint dried, the bench decayed 
and disappeared—but the sentry remained. I suspect that a good 
many government offices have a sentry or two of that kind on the 
premises. If they could be permanently relieved, the increased estab- 
lishments about which the newspapers complain might be somewhat 
smaller, though they would still be increases. But I am digress- 
ing again into the subject of Civil Service organization, and I must 
justify what I have just said by bringing it under the heading of 
Habit, and reminding myself that Habit is a psychological factor of 
great importance. 

It would be interesting to try to estimate how many of the staff 
in government offices are required to work the elaborate machinery 
of checking and counter-checking and recording that is set up in 
order that the nation may verify how its affairs are conducted. At 
any moment a departmental act is liable to be challenged by some- 
body. If it were a private concern, the inquirer would probably be 
told to mind his own business. But that reply cannot be given by a 
government department, because the taxpayer is in a way minding 
his own business in making the inquiry. The Civil Service must 
therefore be prepared to justify itself and explain its reasons, to an 
extent quite unequalled in civil life. Let me give an example from 
my own department. The War Office owns a very large estate 
scattered up and down the country, and lets its temporarily surplus 
properties to ordinary tenants. There are loca] land agents at various 
military centres, to whose lot it falls to negotiate terms for these 
tenancies. Now, if the tenant of a big landowner did not like the 
conditions offered by his landlord’s agent, he would probably grumble 
and put up with them. He might be tempted to try the effect of a 
personal appeal direct to the landlord, but the landlord would be 
unlikely to override his agent’s discretion, and the tenant would 
hesitate to offend the agent. But consider what is liable to happen to 
the War Department. The tenant writes to his Member of Parlia- 
ment, pointing out what a staunch supporter of the party he is, and 
asking the member to see somebody in the War Office and secure for 
him what the local agent had refused. The Member of Parliament 
passes on the request to one of the political heads, who calls for a 
report from the headquarters branch under which the local agent 
is serving. A detailed account of the whole question at issue is pre- 
pared, and sent on its way to the tenant’s member. Usually there 
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is no ground for interfering with the local agent’s decision, and the 
request is as often as not a rather unsporting attempt to go behind 
his back. 

Nevertheless I would do nothing (even if I could) to interfere 
with the private citizen’s right to make a nuisance of himself in 
government offices. I should be sorry to see any curtailment of the 
private member’s right to ask awkward and searching questions in 
Parliament. We must be grateful for the implication that we have 
elaborate and up-to-date information ready at a moment’s notice; 
we ought to recognise that the inquiries help to keep us up to scratch. 
But these safeguards—and they are more numerous than might be 
gathered from these remarks—these safeguards have their price; 
and one of the tasks of the young Civil Servant is to adjust himself 
to the special conditions brought about by their existence. If he can 
do this without loss of efficiency in other respects, he has solved a 
difficult problem in the psychology of administration. 











The Administrative Control of 
Road Traffic 
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[Paper read before the Institute of Public Administration, 
20th March, 1930] 


T is a truism that modern economic conditions date from the in- 
dustrial revolution, which followed by the introduction of rail- 
ways, produced nineteenth century development. It is not yet so 
generally recognised that the twentieth century opened with another 
great economic revolution, the introduction of road motor transport 
which will determine the basis of development for the next few 
generations. That great economist, Alfred Marshall, pointed out that 
many of the evils of the industrial revolution often ascribed to the 
capitalist system were due to the coincidence of that revolution with 
the great Napoleonic struggles which prevented any proper regula- 
tion during its early development. It is a misfortune for European 
civilisation, and particularly this country, that the revolution caused 
by the introduction of motor transport, has coincided with a great 
war and its consequent disturbances, and has therefore escaped that 
prudent regulation which a less embarrassed legislature and a less 
occupied public opinion could, and possibly would, have afforded. 
Town Planning Authorities and Societies for rural preservation are 
gallantly struggling to save something from the wreck. But the great 
opportunity for retrieving the building disasters of the nineteenth 
century, which the coming of motor transport offered, has been lost, 
and the great new arterial roads which might have been avenues 
flanked by playing fields will be only traffic alleys through mean 
villas and suburban shops. In the restricted aspect of the transport 
revolution, however, which we are considering to-night, the actual 
control of the traffic itself, the lost years can be retrieved and an 
adult industry can be taught to conform to the code of manners and 
morals which have not been inculcated in its infancy. The time lost 
is not wholly wasted and may even prove advantageous. Legisla- 
tion may easily be too early as well as too late, and even three or 
four years ago, however accurately experts may have diagnosed the 
problem, they would have found the task of legislating with an un- 
informed public and an uninterested Parliament most difficult. 
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The Administrative Control of Road Traffic 


These last years have brought enlightenment. The problem is 
now recognised as formidable. The number of motor vehicles has 
risen between 1921 and 1928 from 873,000 to 2,036,000; the traffic 
and tonnage has risen comparably. In August, 1922, the average 
daily number of vehicles on the Great North Road was 1,257 with a 
tonnage of 3,346, which had risen in 1928 to 3,493 vehicles with a 
tonnage of 8,544. The corresponding figures in respect of the London- 
Worthing Road, were 860 (tonnage 1,919) in 1922, and 2,638 (ton- 
nage 5,030) in 1928. In August, 1922, the highest average daily 
tonnage recorded at any point was 14,536, and in 1928, 48,672. 
Accidents have increased in an almost similar ratio to number of 
vehicles from 62,000 to 147,000, and fatal accidents from 2,600 to 
5,900. The close relation between the number of accidents and the 
number of mechanically-propelled vehicles is most significantly 
expressed as a percentage of the 1921 figures, the increase of vehicles 
is 134 and of accidents 135 per cent. (fatal accidents, 126). 

These figures, impressive in themselves, are yet more impressive 
by the implications they contain, for clearly we are not yet approach- 
ing the maximum of traffic or of vehicles. At present the number 
of mechanically-propelled vehicles is one to every 20.2 persons as 
against one to every 8.3 in Canada, and one to every 4.5 in U.S.A.; 
and while differences not only in wealth but in the distribution of 
population and the nature of the urban centres and in statistical 
accuracy make any approximation to the somewhat loosely estimated 
U.S.A. figures very unlikely, yet the actual nett increase in 1928 was 
138,000, and a moderate estimate would suggest that this country 
would not reach saturation point for another ten years at a figure 
not far short of 3,000,000. The addition of 50 per cent. to road 
traffic is almost impossible in London, and many other urban centres 
without very drastic improvement in traffic control, while the addi- 
tion of 50 per cent. to the casualty roll, which would bring the 
accidents to about a quarter of a million and the deaths to about 
9,000, 24 a day, cannot be accepted as inevitable. It is this aspect 
which chiefly excites opinion, for, apart from the grave public aspect, 
few can have a circle of friends so restricted that they have not 
suffered personal loss. 

The unanimity in the view that something must be done was, 
however, equalled by the variety of opinions as to the proper 
remedies. : 

When I undertook to write this paper for the Institution, it was 
intended to be read last session. The reports of the admirable Royal 
Commission were then still in the future, and judging from the 
ordinary pace of Royal Commissions in the distant future, while 
legislation lay in a still more remote age. We should therefore 
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have had open for discussion an almost infinite number of possibilities 
in traffic control, but owing to the great expedition of the Commission 
and the equally vigorous procedure of the Ministers of Transport and 
their advisers most of the acute controversies which might have 
engaged us last year have become purely academic and historical, 
for the Commission has spoken, the Government has endorsed, Parlia- 
ment is in the final stages of enactment. Upon the major questions 
such as speed limits, the machinery for the control of public-service 
vehicles, compulsory insurance, the policy is settled. I am therefore 
suggesting that to-night we should address ourselves mainly to the 
subsidiary, or I should prefer to call, the subsequent question of the 
administrative action which will be necessary under the powers which 
the Act will confer to secure the safety of the public and the most 
effective control of traffic. As public administrators we are none 
of us under the illusion that any problem can be solved by legislation 
alone; indeed, we are only too happy if we can avoid problems 
created by the legislation itself, and it is very rare that any authority 
is able to deal with a problem of administration under legislation 
which is both modern and clear. I feel confident that those in charge 
of traffic in the future will be in that almost unprecedented situation 
for the present Bill has had an exceptional history, framed by the 
Ministry of Transport on recent and vivid experience—it was circu- 
lated in draft for the criticism of those concerned in and subject to 
its provisions. It was then examined by an admirable Royal Com- 
mission, who sat almost as a Select Committee upon it, and finally 
when refashioned by these examinations, the Bill at last appeared 
in Parliament, both Houses have properly regarded it, except in 
one isolated aspect, as wholly non-party. With such favourable 
auspices attendant on its birth, it would have been not only a dis- 
appointment to its parents but a slur on our legislative system if it 
was not that model of amplitude and precision for which adminis- 
trators dream; and I think it can be said unhesitatingly that the Bill 
is worthy of the circumstances of its birth. Bold in its treatment of 
the major problems and meticulous in its detailed amendments of 
the law, it confers on the administrators powers as adequate as in 
the present state of public opinion they can reasonably expect. 
First, in general interest and considering the present chaos first 
in importance, is the duty of ensuring the safety of the public. To 
make possible success in this task three things are requisite; a recog- 
nised standard; an adequate system of detection; and a scale of 
punishment which is effectively deterrent. At present all three are 
notoriously absent; does the Bill make provision for them? It is 
commonly said that the Bill abolishes the speed limit, but this is 
not quite correct. It abolishes the present speed limits, which number 
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six, and substitutes at least six other speed limits which do-not, how- 
ever, include any limit for private cars and motor-cycles. It further 
creates two separate offences—dangerous driving and careless driv- 
ing, increases the maximum fines which may be imposed for offences 
and makes a suspension of the driving licence normally obligatory 
in the case of a second offence for dangerous driving, and in the 
case of a first offence for driving, or attempting to drive, while under 
the influence of drink. On the other hand, the Bill makes no attempt 
to deal with pedestrians. Thus summarised, the provisions do not 
appear either very definite or very drastic, and a critic might say 
that nothing in the Bill will ensure the greater safety of the public. 
Broadly that criticism might be true, if it is assumed that the spirit 
and methods of enforcement, both of the Police and the Courts, is 
unchanged; unless a real determination exists to suppress dangerous 
driving, nothing in this Bill nor in any other, will produce any 
noticeable effect. Given that determination, however, the Bill gives 
all the powers necessary for the enforcement of a high standard of 
care and courtesy in driving which, while it cannot eliminate acci- 
dents, should and will materially reduce the danger of the streets and 
roads. But do not let us cherish any illusions; a great change in 
practice is required which is neither easy nor certain, and in the 
long run public opinion must decide and must choose between the 
present death rate and the present practically unfettered freedom 
of driving. 

The most difficult task which lies at the threshold of any system 
of enforcement is the determination of a standard. The ever-present 
difficulty of framing legislation which shall deal explicitly with the 
details of the complex modern life is well illustrated by this Bill 
which cannot get nearer to actual facts than a statement that you 
must not drive a motor-vehicle at a speed or in a manner which, 
having regard to all the circumstances of the case, is dangerous to 
the public. True, the bureaucrat has been given no powers of closer 
definition by regulation, and liberty is thus preserved, but the diffi- 
culty is only passed on to the Courts. Unless the unfortunate motorist 
is to become the sport of the particular views of every set of magis- 
trates, some general standard must be adopted. 

The Royal Commission recognised the difficulty and recom- 
mended that the Minister should issue a code of conduct, and this 
proposal is embodied in the Bill with the provision that a failure on 
the part of any person to observe any provision of the highway code 
shall not of itself render that person liable to criminal proceedings 
of any kind, but any such failure may in any proceedings be relied 
upon by any party to the proceedings, as tending to establish or to 
negative any liability which is in question in those proceedings. This 
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code will thus be in a curious position. A contravention will not be 
a legal offence, but, if proved, will presumably in practice throw on 
the defender the onus of proving that no danger was involved, or 
that the omission did not amount to careless driving. 

It will be statutory advice, of no legal significance, which can 
only be disregarded at peril. As a device for securing the advantages 
of elasticity which is inherent in the power to make regulations, while 
avoiding the odium attaching to making them, this ingenious pro- 
cedure deserves the consideration of this Institute in other connections, 

By this method a standard of driving, or rather of road conduct, 
can be set and can be altered, but a code is only a statement of 
principles, and the margin for local diversity will remain great until 
a substantial body of case law has established a settled practice. From 
this point of view, the establishment of special Motor Courts is un- 
doubtedly attractive, but a close co-operation between the chief 
constables, for which adequate machinery exists, may be sufficient 
to ensure a national standard; and in this task the criticisms of the 
motoring associations, the R.A.C. and the A.A. will no doubt assist; 
but by national uniformity it is not meant that the same standard 
is everywhere and at every time applicable. The only general 
principle I know is that the power to stop within the distance which 
can be seen clearly, constitutes safe driving, and proof that he could 
in fact so pull up should exonerate a driver from any charge of 
dangerous speed; but unfortunately for that fixed standard the stop- 
ping power of a new 6-cylinder is a very different factor to that of 
an old delivery van, and even varies from day to day in the same 
car. 

No national standard of driving for the open road can disregard 
the peculiarities of the car and, indeed, of the driver. Old fogies like 
myself cannot safely, and really ought not to, be allowed, to play the 
games with a high-powered car which we enjoyed even ten years ago. 

When I am doing a comfortable forty, meeting another elderly 
gentleman at the same by-pass road jog trot, and a motor-cyclist 
dashes in between us at sixty with the thickness of his flapper’s silk 
stockings to spare, I try to remember he is probably a member of 
the Civil Service Motor Cyclists’ team, and is taking a far slighter 
risk than I. 

All these variations are covered if the test of ability to stop with- 
in visible clear space is adjusted to car and driver as well as to 
road, which is and must be a question of fact in each case. 

It is remarkable that no direct relation between speed and urban 
accidents has been established. 

Figures quoted by the Commission show that 58 per cent. of the 
accidents in London are caused by vehicles moving under 10 miles 
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an hour, and only 4.5 per cent. by those moving over 20. Even if 
we exclude the 10 accidents which this interesting return shows to 
have been caused by stationary vehicles, the figures are surprising. 
I do not wish to question a return accepted by a Royal Commission, 
but I believe that the basis on which this is compiled are the Police 
returns in which the only available estimate of the speed is often that 
made by the motorist himself. It is at least fair to remark that even 
if these estimates are correct at the moment the impact occurs, they 
do not give a true picture of the speed which may have caused the 
accident. Less open to criticism are the facts disclosed by the analysis 
of sample accidents carefully prepared by the Safety First Council 
on the basis of returns made by coroners. This shows that 48 per 
cent. of accidents are due to the carelessness of users of the road other 
than drivers of motors, and this corresponds with casual observation. 

The real danger of urban driving is not speed in itself, but dis- 
regard of cross-roads; reckless cornering and improper passing of 
other moving vehicles. None of these would be prevented by a 
speed limit in itself, but they are easily susceptible of control on the 
lines suggested later as instances of dangerous driving. The facts 
suggest that the control of pedestrians is at least as important as the 
control of cars, but any idea of inflicting penalties on pedestrians is 
to my mind fantastic, and surely quite unnecessary; the motor traffic 
looks after the penalties. A man who risks his life to run across to 
a starting omnibus will not be restrained by a regulation nor would 
opinion tolerate its enforcement, but the motorist may at least be 
teleased from the burden of paying for some one else’s folly, and the 
subtle advantages of a Ministerial Code become apparent. If the 
code advised pedestrians not to cross heavy-trafficked streets except 
at recognised places, the courts might be less ready to give damages 
to the careless, and thus the insurance companies would be relieved 
from liabilities which are already formidable, and may with the 
coming of compulsory insurance throw an ever-increasing burden on 
the whole body of motorists. 

The Bill therefore does its part in establishing a standard, but 
the enforcement will require a new spirit, and I believe, new methods. 
The detection of motor offences is a specialist’s business. 

A powerful car may perfectly safely attempt an overtaking which, 
in the case of a low-powered model would constitute reckless driving. 
It is possible to set a special watch on particular points where 
dangerous driving regularly occurs, but such fixed controls are of 
very limited efficiency and set an unfair premium on local knowledge. 
The real control of the road can only be secured by police, who are 
themselves in cars or motor-cycles as fast as their quarry. In this 


respect the Bill will enable a great advance in detection, for up to 
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the present, a motor-cycle patrol attempting to establish that a car 
in front was breaking the speed limit has itself to exceed the speed 
limit and therefore to commit an offence, and a prosecution could 
be countered by another prosecution. The abolition of the speed 
limit has removed this difficulty and the roads can be and ought to 
be patrolled extensively by motor-cyclists. But motorists are not 
unreasonably apprehensive that police mounted on motor-cycles for 
the especial purpose of detecting dangerous driving will tend to see 
offences when they do not really exist, and the obvious difficulty of 
giving accurate evidence of what two cars did when they were 
travelling at 50 miles an hour, and the observer himself was travelling 
at the same pace on a motor-cycle, will tend to discredit, probably 
quite unreasonably, the police evidence. Yet there is surely to-day 
no need to depend solely upon the impressions of an observer. It is 
time in a mechanical age to set a machine to catch a machine; 
scientific instruments can easily be constructed to take accurate record 
of the various factors which are important. If every patrol or observer 
at dangerous points were equipped with proper recording instru- 
ments by which at given moments a photograph was taken showing 
the position of the vehicles while another instrument recorded the 
speed at which the vehicles were travelling, disputes as to fact would 
at least be minimised. In a matter of such importance the scientists 
ought to be asked if they can help. If we are not prepared to go 
that length, then we are not in earnest, and the Royal Commission’s 
insistence that the new speed limits must be rigorously enforced, is 
waste paper. There is no difficulty in enforcement if the intention is 
genuine. The Bill contains an admirable provision that any time- 
table or schedule for public service vehicles must be capable of being 
worked without that speed ever being exceeded. In order accurately 
to enforce this provision it is only necessary to check the starting 
and arriving times. But while this will give an “ all-over ’’ check 
on service vehicles running to a time-table, it will not control 
them in the intervals nor will it control the many ‘buses 
which run on special trips or on country tours. If it is really 
intended that the law shall be absolutely obeyed, no mechanical 
difficulty arises in insisting that public service vehicles shall carry 
a light which changes colour according to its actual speed, which 
might be, say, green up to 25 miles an hour, orange between 25 
and 30 miles an hour and red over 30 miles. An instrument of this 
nature would be as easy to check as a taximeter, and the necessary 
inspection of public service vehicles, which is rightly provided for by 
the Bill, would include the ascertainment that this registering device 
was in order. Without such a device periods of acceleration, either 
to keep up to time on the schedule, or to pass other vehicles, would 
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The Administrative Control of Road Traffic 


be quite common, and since real dangers of the road arise at just 
these extra bursts of speed, the adoption of some such device would 
enable the Commissioners’ recommendations to be carried out 
literally. I am not asserting that this is necessarily desirable since 
in practice, unless public service vehicles can accelerate beyond 
30 miles an hour they will create a new danger in the road by the 
length of time which they take in passing other vehicles. That is 
the objection to any rigid speed limit; what I desire to emphasise is 
that if a speed limit is required, here is a simple and definitely effec- 
tive mechanical device, which it is open to the Minister to enforce by 
regulation. 

But detection is of no value unless appropriate and adequate 
punishment inevitably follows, and it is in the alterations effected in 
the penalties that the really important change in the law is made. 

In the past prosecutions for motor offences have often been made 
ineffective by the inadequacy of the penalties. This arises, not so 
much from undue leniency on the part of the magistrates as from 
the very natural and proper application to motor offences of the same 
standards as apply to other breaches of the law. It is difficult to 
contend that it is a serious crime either to exceed the speed limit or 
even to take a risk which may be classed as dangerous driving. 
Assessed by the standard which is properly applied to theft, fraud 
or breaches of the peace, these offences are trivial, and the magis- 
trates rightly, having regard to the law, have imposed fines on the 
scales analogous to those applicable to other offences. They have, 
again I think properly, interpreting the intention of the existing law, 
regarded the suspension of licence as a serious penalty only to be 
imposed in grave cases where a considerable fine does not meet the 
case. This, I suggest, ignores a cardinal principle, which is that a 
licence to drive a motor-car ought to be a privilege, and that if that 
privilege is abused even in a manner which cannot be regarded as 
an offence equal to a minor breach of the law in other connections, 
it should be sufficient to involve the suspension of the privilege. This 
ought to be the true faith that a motor licence ought only to be held 
by persons capable morally, as well as physically, of using it properly. 

No possible case can be made out for allowing a driver on the 
road who has not attained and does not maintain a reasonable 
standard of caution. As is pointed out in the report of the Royal 
Commission practically every other country in the world does impose 
a test as a preliminary to allowing drivers on the road. The reasons 
against such a test are weighty and have convinced the Commission. 
But test or no test no one has a right on the road unless they are 
fully equal to the ever-increasing demands placed upon drivers by 
modern traffic conditions, and this principle can be enforced by a 
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drastic weeding out of offenders quite as effectively as, if less logically 
than, by the imposition of preliminary tests. If this principle is 
recognised, suspension or endorsement of the licence should be the 
ordinary penalty for all dangerous driving, and fines should be used 
only as a method of dealing with careless driving and non-driving 
offences such as leaving cars in inappropriate places, infraction of 
parking-place regulations or matters of that sort, while imprisonment 
should be reserved for repeated or deliberate hooliganism and for the 
last deadly sin against road law, driving while a licence is suspended. 
To base the penal code of motoring on the licence is far more equit- 
able than to play upon a scale of fines, since to attempt to‘play to 
that scale simultaneously in the separate keys of criminality and ability 
to pay produces discords. Clearly the young Guardsman driving a 
£2,000 Bentley with his best girl to a race meeting is not seriously 
incommoded if the magistrates take what is at present called a serious 
view of his reckless driving and fine him £20. At the end of the 
day that may be quite a small item in his expenditure; but the public 
servant who is tempted by his new motor-bicycle to travel a little 
too fast round a corner may have his recreation imperilled for some 
time by a similar penalty. 

If the suspension of the licence for various periods becomes, as is 
here suggested, the normal penalty for driving offences, the import- 
ance must be noted of the distinction between the private motorist, 
the chauffeur and the professional driver of a lorry or public service 
vehicle. A suspension, which is only a minor inconvenience to a 
private driver, is a serious matter for the chauffeur, and may be ruin 
for the lorry driver, The courts in assessing penalty would naturally 
recognise this distinction, and can pass on responsibility to the 
employer of the chauffeur or the driver, for the Bill expressly provides 
for the imposition of fines or even imprisonment on any one aiding 
or abetting any offence. Let us hope that this power will be freely 
used. An experienced magistrate has suggested that suspension of 
the licence of the car, as well as the driver, would bring the penalty 
home to the employer; this remedy can be added should the present 
penalties prove ineffective. 


The weapons with which the law is now equipped are adequate; 
an active police and a determined bench can produce conformity with 
any standard desired by public opinion, but the public are to an ever- 
increasing degree motorists themselves, and no standard which 
motorists regard as unreasonable and no methods of enforcement 
which appear to them inequitable can survive. The idea that a sharp 
opposition exists between motorists and the public is a survival of 
pioneer days, apart from the universal use of public vehicles every- 
one with sufficient means owns a motor, and everyone with sufficient 
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appreciation of the pleasures of life drives himself. The worst sufferers 
from the motorist sinner are the ninety-and-nine just motorists who 
need no repentance, but they must be convinced that the law is dis- 
criminating, not showering casual retribution on just and unjust alike. 
The defence must be given a fair chance. In particular some oppor- 
tunity for proving by test the mechanical efficiency of the car may 
be desirable, and wise motorists will join some voluntary organisation 
such as the Order of the Road, which can put its members to tests 
and can issue certificates of skill that the examiners could prove in 
the courts. In thus suggesting—and I hope demonstrating—that a 
reasonable standard of driving can be enforced, I have ignored the 
first step, because it is so obvious—that is the prosecution of drivers 
who are actually responsible for an accident. If the principle can 
be accepted that the purpose of prosecution is not to punish criminals 
in the ordinary sense but to reduce the number of dangerous, care- 
less, and incompetent drivers on the road, and that the normal result 
is not fine or imprisonment but deprivation of opportunity to offend 
again; logic must dictate that every serious accident should result 
in one of the drivers being retired for a time. 

Dangerous driving which has resulted in an accident should 
receive at least equal treatment with that which has not, and every 
major accident should be examined with an assumption that some 
one has blundered. 

While in dealing with the conduct of drivers and the safety of 
the public, the scheme of the Bill and the powers conferred by it, 
offer, it may be hoped, a final legislative solution; the provisions for 
the regulation of the movement of traffic, though they are in many 
details a great improvement on the existing law, cannot be regarded 
as reaching finality. 

In the law relating to public service vehicles, the Bill has made a 
notable advance not only in traffic control but also in Local Govern- 
ment administration. The present law is chaotic; although more 
than 1,100 licensing authorities exist in England and Wales and 234 
in Scotland, the whole country is not covered, and in about 600 rural 
districts a man may run a "bus and ply for hire unrestrained; more- 
over, often where powers exist they are inadequate, and their inci- 
dence capricious, for a vehicle which is carrying passengers does not 
require any licence unless it is actually plying for hire, and that has 
to be proved as a matter of fact in each case. The Bill as originally 
circulated contained proposals for reducing the authorities to some 
350, and very carefully thought out devices for mitigating the diffi- 
culties inherent in the multiplicity which still remained; but even 
the best of these schemes were only administrative devices to get 
round the difficulties caused by the local government areas which 
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were settled without the least reference to long-distance motor traffic. 

Where services run through several towns and even counties they 
must be justified by the need for inter-communication between the 
different centres. This need may interest the intervening places only 
slightly, and the service may actually arouse their hostility as tending 
to draw away trade; but, on the other hand, the through-services 
do in fact also cater for local needs, or if they do not they tend to 
interfere with the services which are designed for local purposes. A 
dividing line is not easy. The Royal Commission, examining all the 
facts and presumably giving a special weight to the future develop- 
ments, had the courage to suggest that the past should be ignored 
and that the law should conform to the facts of the present and the 
probabilities of the future. 

They suggested the abolition of the general licensing powers of 
local authorities and the division of the country into large areas in 
which licensing was to be controlled by three Commissioners, one 
whole time, to be appointed by the Minister of Transport, and the 
others, part time, representing local interests. The Minister adopted 
this recommendation, and it has been accepted practically without 
comment by Parliament. It will be observed that the proposal has 
not been opposed by those authorities whose opposition on general 
administrative principles might have been anticipated. Never has a 
more successful example been afforded of the prudence of grasping a 
nettle firmly. The new authorities will grant two types of licence. 
First, a public service licence attached to the vehicle by which the 
mechanical fitness of the vehicle for the road will be warranted, and, 
secondly, road service vehicle licences which will define the routes 
on which the vehicles may run, and the time schedules to which they 
must adhere, though the existing licensing authorities will have power 
to determine routes and fix stopping places within their own areas. 

This latter provision is a recognition of the local aspect and 
indicates the practical difficulty of the new scheme. To what extent 
are the new Commissioners to be charged with the actual supervisory 
duty of carrying out their own decisions? Are they to rely on the 
various police forces to secure that the schedules approved 
by the Commissioners are maintained, or must they appoint inspectors 
actually to check the running of the services on the ground that the 
local police will primarily be interested only in behaviour of the 
omnibuses in their own area. If a duplication of road control is to be 
avoided, clearly the Commissioners will have to rely on a close co- 
operation with the police, and it is indeed foreshadowed in the Act 
that the inspectors appointed by the Commissioners to secure the 
mechanical fitness of the vehicles will be members of the police force, 
thus bringing back on a different plane the interest of the police in 
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the efficiency of the road service. The experience which will be 
gained may be useful in indicating the possibilities of securing a 
centralised control without the creation of a completely centralised 
system of inspection. 

In the exercise of their powers the new Commissioners and the 
Minister, to whom an appeal lies, are inter alia to have regard to the 
provision of adequate, and the elimination of unnecessary, services, 
and the co-ordination of all forms of passenger transport. In short, 
they are to act for the road in several important aspects, as the 
passenger traffic manager of a railway, but their trains belong to 
different and sometimes competitive owners, and their permanent 
way is crowded with unregulated goods traffic and private expresses. 
Historians of transport evolution might remind us that the first rail- 
way Acts contemplated that the Company should provide the per- 
manent way and leave to others the trouble and expense of running 
the trains. But this railway analogy, tempting as it is, must not be 
carried too far. To begin with, the roads are not and never can 
become permanent ways for public service vehicles only, and one 
cogent reason for control is that unregulated competition would cause 
a quite intolerable congestion. So far as road passenger traffic is 
concerned the general principle is fairly simple. The number of 
public service vehicles on any road should be limited to providing a 
reasonable service for the traffic which offers, remembering that the 
provision of a reasonable service has two aspects. It requires a 
sufficient number of vehicles to carry passengers at peak-hours, and 
a sufficient regularity of vehicles to secure that persons dependent 
on road transport will be able to travel at all reasonable times at 
reasonable intervals. The proprietor of a service, in order to recoup 
himself for the unprofitable service in the slack times, both in the 
day and year, must be given a reasonable security as regards the 
peak-hour traffic. A proprietor ought not to be allowed to put on a 
vehicle to carry the morning and evening traffic and not accept any 
of the other obligations. In practice this really means that once a 
service is established, it obtains a monopolistic position so long as it 
discharges its duties to the public reasonably. But no road service 
can, in fact, carry without over-crowding, the whole of the traffic 
which offers at peak-hours, and it would be difficult to justify the 
exclusion of the casual omnibus, except for the purpose of preventing 
undue congestion, if only omnibus traffic were concerned. But the 
problem is not limited to one form of conveyance. 

The real difficulty is the capacity of the omnibus for damaging 
trams, tubes and railways without the capacity to replace those 
agencies in the mass movements of the peak-hours. 

The omnibus, if it is allowed, will empty its competitors except 
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just at the time of greatest need, and make the provision of the capital 
required to extend or renew them impossible. In urban areas the 
facts are clear and accepted, whatever the type of co-ordinating 
authority may be, complete co-ordination of passenger traffic is 
necessary. The powers of the Commissioners boldly exercised are 
sufficient to control traffic, their authority over fares and conditions 
of service may be adequate to prevent a serious abuse of the monopoly 
their restrictions confer, but they cannot carry co-operation to its 
logical conclusion by transferring the excess earning capacity of the 
omnibus to meet the higher capital costs of the other necessary 
components in a balanced urban transport system. The Commis- 
sioners will erect and control a road monopoly which will in course 
of time in congested districts become part of a co-ordinated passenger 
traffic system. This is, however, still in the future. 

The difficulties of the Commissioners look more formidable than 
in practice they will prove, for the precedents are well established. 
It may be accepted first that the intrusion of new competitors into 
established services cannot be justified on the grounds of mere over- 
crowding at peak-hours in urban centres, because modern business 
conditions will concentrate into the peak sufficient traffic to over- 
crowd any road services, and an increase will merely cripple the 
development of tube and rail services on which the main burden 
of work must fall. 

Second, the omnibus cannot destroy the 100 millions of capital 
invested in tramways even if as may soon be the case the ratio of the 
carrying capacity to road space occupied is the same. The extension 
of tramways is not probable and the rate of their disappearance or 
supersession by trackless trolleys will be still a matter for the local 
authorities or other owners. 

The appeals coming to the Minister will be on this score no more 
difficult than in the past. The co-ordination of long-distance omnibus 
services with the main line railways is a far less charted sea. I see 
no criterion by which the need for a road service between, let us say, 
Bristol and Birmingham, or London and Manchester, can be tested 
except the inclination of the passengers. No ground exists for brand- 
ing such competition as unfair unless the road service is not con- 
tributing its proper share to road maintenance or rates and taxes, 
and that can be adjusted by older methods without the assistance of 
the Commissioners. 

In comparison with these drastic changes the other proposals of 
the Bill for the control of traffic are moderate. It gives power to local 
authorities over the erection of traffic signs and signals and makes 
their disregard an offence apart from attendant circumstances. Thus 
the high road will be cleared of those injunctions to drive slowly past 
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the entrance of private drives and other irrelevant exhortations which 
at present bring the system into contempt, and the remaining signs, 
since they will deserve, will it may be hoped, receive the attention 
of drivers. Further, the system of control by changing lights at 
cross roads, which is adopted in most of the great cities of the world, 
including several in this country, will be placed on a sufficiently firm 
legal footing to induce event the cautious Metropolitan Police to get 
beyond the stage of discussion. 

The curious reluctance to adopt this obvious method of control 
in London may, I suppose, be attributed to the world renown won 
by the London Police in the control of horse traffic continued as far 
as is humanly possible to the present. But the good is the enemy 
of the best and that Victorian triumph has militated against the 
obvious advantage of signals which can be seen at a distance and 
controlled in unison for several related crossings, over policemen 
whose gallant figures are totally obscured by a single omnibus and 
whose intentions, though they can be deduced from close observations 
by the driver in the leading vehicle, must remain wholly unknown 
to the rest of the traffic queue. Even to Londoners, who know where 
to expect control points the excitement of looking for the policeman 
in the dusk tends to pall after a time, and how the stranger can dis- 
cover them, even now that they are modernised by the adoption of 
the little white sleevelets, is to me a mystery. I imagine strangers 
proceed from reprimand to reprimand, which perhaps adds to the 
interest of a trip in London, but certainly not to the efficacy of 
London traffic control. True, a light signal cannot talk to a driver 
as he should be talked to, nor can it take his number, nor can it order 
him laboriously to reverse back over the white line, but then, since 
the lights can really be seen, their disregard may reasonably invoke 
a real penalty. The system of lights can also, by the use of time 
switches, be extended to dangerous crossings at which the main- 
tenance of a police point is not financially justified, and the present 
habit of blowing a claxon loudly and trusting to the other fellow 
stopping, may be amended, to the infinite relief of the inhabitants at 
large. 

But signs and signals are only the instruments of traffic control 
and the powers to be conferred on the authorities to use these instru- 
ments are very limited. They may obtain an Order constituting a 
street ‘‘ One Way ”’ or closing roads to particular classes of traffic 
on the grounds that they are unsuitable or dangerous, but no power 
is given to forbid the use of certain streets even at certain hours to 
particular classes of traffic on traffic grounds, or to control the 
standing, loading and unloading of vehicles. It is surely anomalous 
that the routes and stopping places of public service vehicles, which 
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are the servants of the inhabitants at large, are strictly controlled, 
but the private interest of the individual alone is to continue to 
dictate the routes of the private car and the commercial lorry. A 
circus proprietor may still, so far as the Bill is concerned, send his 
train of locomotives and trailers down the principal streets at rush- 
hours and the cartage contractor route his slowest vehicles in the 
fastest traffic streams. It is surely absurd to have £20,000 or 
#30,000 worth of lorries and cars crawling along at 5 miles per hour 
because they cannot get past a rubbish cart, or defiling slowly past 
an obstruction of a dray leisurely unloading. 

It may be urged that to include such powers of control in the 
present Bill would involve the premature consideration of a contro- 
versy on which traffic conditions do not yet demand a decision except 
in a few areas which can easily be dealt with by special legislation 
creating area authorities similar to that in London. 

But the possession of such powers would not involve their imme- 
diate or immoderate exercise. The serious changes in traffic habits 
and trade customs involved cannot be easily or quickly secured 
and must certainly wait on opinion. As, however, the growth of 
traffic continues, facts will convince every user of the road that a 
firm regulation of traffic will prove not only immeasurably less ex- 
pensive but more satisfactory than the continued provision of new 
highways. For where the slowest vehicle is at liberty to set the pace 
it continues the congestion, which of itself limits the value of its 
quicker moving rivals. The proportion of time spent in waiting to 
the time of transit determines the amount of capital which can usefully 
be invested in the vehicle and thus the cheapest vehicle remains the 
cheapest transport. The worst cases of this difficulty are presented 
by the Dock areas, but almost all Docks are fully served by Railways 
and in that correlation of all forms of traffic, on which the Commission 
has still to report, the removal of the slow heavy traffic from roads 
required for faster vehicles should surely prove possible, and it will 
be a pity if the final recommendations of the Commission are made 
of no avail through lack of powers to carry them into effect. 

For on the one hand, the maximum speed practically attainable 
in urban areas is, and must be, limited by considerations of safety, 
but on the other hand it is necessary in order to obtain an economical 
use of mechanical transport that the stream of traffic should proceed 
as near that safe maximum as possible. It is not the ability to drive 
at 40 miles an hour for part of the time but the inability to travel 
more than 10 for most of the time, which is the principal determining 
factor in the duration of urban travel. 

I do not believe that these two aspects of traffic control can for 
long be separated. Administration cannot rely on the support of 
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intelligent public opinion if the mechanical vehicle is to get all the 
kicks and none of the halfpence, but by simultaneously checking 
dangerous driving and encouraging speed of movement, traffic control 
can make the streets safer to the intelligent pedestrian while actually 
reducing the time of travel for the careful driver. 

The subject is fascinating and offers a field in which intelligent 
administration can attain very remarkable results for all the conditions 
are susceptible of rational control. 

If I have stimulated the interest of members and have shown 
that the present Bill clothes the Authorities with powers sufficient for 
the moment to achieve considerable results, I have done all that in 
the circumstances of this paper, I could hope to achieve. 











The Board of Trade 


By Sir H. LLEWELLYN Situ, G.C.B. 


[Paper read before the Institute of Public Administration, 
10th April, 1930] 
ip Board of Trade is the administrative and advisory organ 
of the Central Government for the purpose of dealing with all 
manner of subjects relating to trade and industry which have not 
been specifically allotted to some other Department of State. 

Thus not all industrial and commercial matters fall at present 
within the scope of the Board. For example the whole range of 
industrial relations which once formed the main preoccupation of 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade has since 1917 been 
transferred to the newly formed Ministry of Labour. Similarly 
questions of transport by land and of electric power were handed 
over after the war to the separate Ministry of Transport. The 
administration of the Factory and Workshop Acts has always been 
carried out by the Home Office, and for a good many years all matters 
relating to the great industries of Agriculture and Fisheries have 
been handled by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Lastly, 
questions of training in science, art and technology in preparation 
for Industry were transferred so long ago as 1856 from the Board 
of Trade to the Committee of Council for Education, the precursor of 
the present Board of Education. 

Nor can it be said that the vast number of miscellaneous ques- 
tions with which the Board of Trade deals are wholly and exclusively 
concerned with trade or industry, though in the sorting process which 
has been going on in recent years a good many irrelevant or anoma- 
lous duties have been weeded out. When I first entered the Board 
of Trade I remember being told that the only subjects which the 
Board never touched were Banking and the Established Church. The 
present President of the Board will appreciate how far we have 
since travelled from the time when it could be assumed that there 
was nothing in common between trade and banking. The exception 
for the Established Church I used to regard as better founded, until 
one day I discovered a covey (or is it a bevy?) of bishops in full 
cry after the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board (who by the irony 
of circumstances chanced to be Mr. John M. Robertson) to obtain 
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some favour which only the Board of Trade could confer—perhaps 
obtain a licence to omit the word “‘ limited ’’ from the title of some 
ecclesiastical corporation. 

However, at the present day it is broadly true to say that the 
functions of the Board of Trade cover all matters of industry and 
trade not specifically allotted by Act of Parliament to other Depart- 
ments. As you will presently see this has been the historic role of 
the Board of Trade for centuries past. For the Board derives its 
general authority to deal with trade matters from no Act of Parlia- 
ment, though many Acts of course have been passed which extend 
or curtail the field of its responsibilities. But the Board of Trade 
originated as a committee of the King’s Privy Council, and it is by 
the terms of an Order in Council and not by Statute that its general 
mandate and jurisdiction have always been defined. 

Of the many thousands of persons who annually come into contact 
with one of the multifarious branches of the Board of Trade, and even 
among the thousands of officers of various grades who serve in those 
branches, probably only a very small minority are aware of any 
distinction between the essential organisation of the Board of Trade 
and that of any other great Public Department. They find this, like 
any other Government office, divided into specialised Departments, 
some of them with technical branches annexed, each dealing with 
some group of more or less closely related matters, manned by 
officers of various grades of Civil Servants and controlled by an 
Assistant Secretary, while as in other Departments the head of this 
official hierarchy is termed the Permanent Secretary, himself 
responsible to the Cabinet Minister, who bears the title of President 
of the Board, and who is assisted in his heavy task by one or more 
Parliamentary Secretaries. For all practical purposes, the President 
fills to-day exactly the same position in relation to his Department, 
to the Cabinet and to Parliament, as if he were a Secretary of State 
or bore the upstart title of ‘‘ Minister,’’ a title which is apparently 
creeping into British usage, but which, to my old-fashioned mind, 
has still an un-English ring. Occasionally someone may wonder 
mildly as to the composition, functions and activities of the shadowy 
Board over which the President is presumed to preside, but this 
interest has become languid, since a number of other Departments 
have been saddled by modern statutes with ‘‘ Boards ’’ no less elusive 
and fictitious, and. not even hallowed like the Board of Trade, by 
immemorial antiquity. 

Even the time-honoured (and as I thought harmless and attrac- 
tive) fiction by which in my time appointments by the President were 
still phrased as Minutes of a meeting of the Board held “ at the 
Council Chamber, Whitehall,’’ has been swept aside by modern 
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precisions, and we no longer are left to wonder where the ‘‘ Council 
Chamber, Whitehall ’’ may be, how many august personages were 
summoned to the alleged meeting, and whether they included the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Speaker of the old Irish House of 
Commons. All, all are gone, the old familiar faces—all but their 
memories. 

It is these memories which I propose to try and recover to-night. 
It would be a hopeless and wearisome task to plod through all the 
different Departments of the Board of Trade and enumerate their 
duties, and even this bare catalogue would demand a much longer 
space of time than is at my disposal. Let us instead indulge in 
memories of the past, and trace the growth of the Board of Trade 
from its earliest origins to the present age. 


The Board of Trade originated in a temporary ad hoc Committee 
of the Privy Council constituted for a special purpose in the reign 
of James I. 


The circumstances which led to the formation of this Committee 
were, in the main, the after-effects on British trade of the Spanish 
Wars and in particular the difficult problems of commercial policy 
which arose from the restoration of peace in 1604, and the re-opening 
of markets so long closed, including the adjustment of our trade 
relations with the newly recognised Republic of Holland. 


There were other pressing problems connected with the growth 
of overseas colonies and plantations, the spread of monopolies, and 
the manifest breakdown of the medizval system of trade regulations. 
H.M. Privy Council was snowed under by complaints and petitions 
from merchants and others on subjects with which their Lordships 
were painfully unfamiliar. So in 1621, being directed by the King 
to ‘‘ take into consideration the true causes of the decay of trade 
and scarcity of coyne within the Kingdome, and to consult of the 
meanes for removing of these inconveniences ’’ the Council summoned 
to their aid a Conference of Merchants from the ports. 


We know about this Merchants’ Conference from letters which 
have been preserved from the Exeter Member to the Mayor of that 
city. After a meeting between the Councillors and Merchants at which 
we are told, the causes of the decay of trade and want of money were 
fully debated, the merchants were told to join together and devise 
remedies, being allowed about a week for this purpose. But alas it 
is a harder task to devise remedies than to talk about causes, and 
it is no matter for surprise that six months later the Merchants had 
not completed their task, and had to be stimulated by a reminder 
from the Council that ‘‘ extreme injury will arise from any delay ”’ 
in making their report. We have no detailed knowledge of what the 
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Merchants’ report contained, but those familiar with modern govern- 
mental procedure will not be surprised that the immediate result was 
that the Privy Council set up a fresh Committee of its own members, 
to study a number of matters which arose out of the representations 
of the Merchants. 

It is this Committee, constituted on 3rd October, 1622, which is 
the true germ of the Board of Trade. One of its earliest reports dated 
July, 1624, has been preserved, and I published it in full as an 
Appendix to my book on the Board of Trade. All that I need say 
here is that the nature of the subjects with which the earliest proto- 
type of the Board of Trade concerned itself bore a strong resemblance 
to some of those which still occupy the attention of its successors, as 
for example the protection of British trade from unfair treatment 
and discrimination in foreign markets, the removal of excessive 
burdens of home, and the investigation of complaints by merchants 
and traders. 

Having presumably proved its utility the Committee was kept 
in being as a sort of standing Council on Trade to advise the Privy 
Council on matters referred to it from time to time. It had a 
permanent Secretary (Robert Dixon); it continued in existence 
throughout the reign of James I, was renewed on the acces- 
sion of Charles, and lasted until the disturbances of the Civil 
Wars. In the year 1639 the Committee included some thirty 
merchants, but whether they formed part of the Committee or were 
consulted as a separate body is uncertain. When, however, Oliver 
Cromwell revived the restrictive Navigation Laws, he found it essen- 
tial to establish a strong Committee or Standing Council for 
advancing and regulating the trade and navigation of the Common- 
wealth. The body thus constituted consisted of seventy members, 
including a large number of representative merchants and was pre- 
sided over by Richard Cromwell. 

The Dutch at first were anxious lest the labours of this Council 
might result in fresh measures directed against their trade. Their 
alarms, however, were soon dispelled, and the Dutch Ambassador 
wrote home that ‘‘ we are glad to see that it (the Committee on 
Trade) was only nominal, so that we hope in time those of London 
will forget that ever they were merchants.” 

Cromwell’s Board of Trade did not of course survive the Restora- 
tion, but the pressure of practical needs caused Charles II at once 
to re-establish a Committee of Council on Trade. We know that the 
detailed instructions were drawn up by two of the four members 
whom he took over from Cromwell’s Board, so that continuity was 
not entirely lost. By this time the problems arising from the growth 


of British overseas Colonies and plantations had become so numerous 
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that a separate Board for foreign plantations was set up, which may 
perhaps be regarded as the germ of the present Colonial Office. 
Careful efforts were made to adjust the relations between the two 
Boards by provision for mutual consultation, but whether from 
motives of economy or otherwise the two Committees were united 
in 1672 to form a standing Council for trade and Foreign Plantations 
—which closely resembles the official title borne by the Board of 
Trade to this day. Edmund Waller and John Evelyn were members 
of this Council, and John Locke, the philosopher, was for a time its 
Secretary. The Council, however, rapidly became a mere phantom 
body, and was replaced in 1674 by a small Committee of the Privy 
Council, the activities of which are solely known to us from the 
pathetic though unavailing attempts of its Clerk to collect his meagre 
salary. 

It was not until 1696 that William III reconstituted the Board of 
Trade with such a difference of equipment and functions as to amount 
practically to a new creation. 

Looking back over the period from the establishment of the Com- 
mittee of 1622 to the virtual expiry of its successor some 60 years 
later, we see the gradual evolution from a temporary ad hoc Com- 
mittee into a succession of Standing Committees, with func- 
tions and personnel so similar that in effect they amounted 
almost to a continuous Board. The activities, however, of this series 
of Committees were very fitful and spasmodic; they had no execu- 
tive powers, and were limited merely to inquiry and report on matters 
specifically referred to them from time to time. 

William’s new Board differed from its predecessors in several 
important respects. From the beginning it was intended to form a 
permanent part of the machinery of Government. It was set up 
originally as part of the policy of the Crown to counter the attempt 
of Parliament to obtain control of the administrative services. It 
consisted of a number of paid Commissioners who were also M.P.’s, 
with a Secretary and a small establishment of clerks. The reference 
so far as concerns trade did not differ greatly from that of the seven- 
teenth century Councils, but in respect of the Plantations, the duties 
of the new Board were very greatly widened and increased in im- 
portance. 

It is significant of much that the American Colonies figure by 
name in the reference, and the Board had not only general advisory 
functions with regard to the Plantations, but for some years 
nominated their governors, drafted their instructions, and made 
annual reports on their administration, besides reporting in detail 
on all Colonial Acts which required the King’s approval. In effect 
the Board of Trade became a quasi-executive organisation in relation 
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to the Plantations, which as we know from the scheme of allocation 
of business soon became the dominant concern of the Commissioners 
and occupied three-quarters of their time. It became the ambition 
of the President of the Board to obtain Cabinet rank, 
and to shake off the yoke of the Secretary of State for 
the Southern Department, which was the channel through which 
the Board’s recommendations were normally put before the 
King. Under the long presidency of the able and ambitious 
Earl of Halifax, whose name is commemorated by the capital of 
Nova Scotia, the object was nearly attained, but the opposition was 
too formidable, and Halifax only succeeded in obtaining personal 
Cabinet rank for himself with the distinct understanding that it was 
not to apply to his successors. After Halifax left the Board in 1761 
to become Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Board’s prestige, activity 
and competence rapidly declined under the series of ‘‘ transient and 
embarrassed phantoms,’’ who flitted across the stage, at the rate 
of about one a year. No longer did the Board nominate Colonial 
officials or direct their policy, and it fell once more under the control 
of the Secretary of State for the Southern Department. Horace 
Walpole remarked that the Board was ‘“‘ reduced to its old 
insignificance.”’ 

Some of these Presidents chafed at first at their impotence and 
longed for a revival of the past glories of the Halifax regime. But 
they were soon disillusioned, and were content to regard their office 
merely as a stepping stone to higher preferment. ‘‘ Why my dear 
Charles,’’ wrote Lord Bute to Charles Townsend when he urged 
the claims of the Board of Trade to greater consideration, ‘‘ do you 
consider that you are only cutting the grass under your own feet, 
for you will certainly have the Southern Department sooner or later; 
and if you add these powers to the head of the Board of Trade you 
must leave them to your successor.”’ 

The curse of the eighteenth century Board of Trade was its ‘* top 
hamper ”’ of eight paid members of Parliament, whose appointment 
was a welcome means first to Walpole and secondly to George III 
of strengthening the position of the Crown in the Commons. 
In proportion, as the Board of Trade came to be looked on as a 
stronghold of the King’s friends and an organ of Royal corruption it 
aroused the suspicion and hostiity of the Rockingham Whigs.  Aill 
the world knows the passages in Edmund Burke’s great speech on 
Economical Reform, in which he described the Board of Trade as 
‘a sort of gently ripening hothouse where eight members of Parlia- 
ment receive salaries of £1,000 a year for a certain time in order 
to mature at proper season a claim on £2,000.’’ It would however 
be quite wrong to infer from Burke’s brilliant and witty indictment 
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that the Board of Trade had throughout been merely a useless 
Institution. In the early part of the century John Locke had 
been an active member, and a Memorandum under his name 
dated 1697, entitled ‘‘ Representations on the employment of the 
poor,’’ shows that at this time the Board was occupied with a ques- 
tion which has a very modern ring about it. At this time quite a 
considerable amount of attention was given to trade matters, and 
two days a week were set aside for merchants and others to appear 
before the Board. But as the personnel of the Board deteriorated 
through the policy of systematic corruption, the Commissioners 
came to care less for the dry details of commerce, and, more for 
the rights of colonial patronage which formed a continual bone of 
contention between them and the Secretary of State. During the 
early part of the Halifax regime which lasted from 1748-1761, the 
Board was successfully used as an executive Department to carry 
through the scheme for colonizing Nova Scotia. It is only fair to 
add that the Board of Trade had no responsibility whatever for the 
ill-starred policy of taxing the American Colonies, which had such 
momentous consequences. 

In 1768 the Board of Trade was temporarily fused with the newly 
created office of Colonial Secretary. This measure was the result 
of an amusing attempt two years earlier to reduce the Board to a 
nullity by transferring all its important duties to various other offices. 
The Secretary of State, the Clerk of the Privy Council and the 
Treasury were so disconcerted by the huge bundles of papers trans- 
ferred to them by the Board, with which they were wholly at a 
loss how to deal, that the Privy Council hastened to instruct the 
Board of Trade ‘‘ to proceed in all ways as had been the previous 
custom.’’ In order to cope with the situation thus created, a third 
Secretary of State was appointed to deal with Colonial business, with 
the understanding that he should also act as President of the Board 
of Trade. Though the two ancient Secretaries of State looked with 
great jealously on this innovation, it succeeded for a time in attain- 
ing unity of administration. In our own times the theoretically 
anomalous but practically valuable creation of the Department of 
Overseas Trade presents certain analogies to the position of 1768. 
The union was brought to an end eleven years later, by a scandalous 
measure of jobbery in order to make a place of profit for the Earl 
of Carlisle on his return from a futile mission in America. The 
fixing of his salary at the double rate of £2,000 gave point to Burke’s 
scathing exposure in the following year. 

To Burke’s attack there was no effective defence. Gibbon, the 
historian, who was himself a paid member of the Board, listened 
with delight to the denunciation of his own official existence. ‘‘ The 
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Lords of Trade,’’ he wrote in his memoirs, ‘‘ blushed at their own 
insignificance, and Mr. Eden’s appeal to the 2,500 volumes of our 
reports served only to raise a general laugh.’’ 

Nevertheless, the Tory Government rallied its forces and defeated 
the Bill, and during the few months which elapsed before Lord 
North’s Ministry fell, a great effort was made to galvanize the Board 
into some semblance of activity. It busied itself with a number of 
trade questions, and the poor over-driven Commissioners could not 
keep track of the unaccustomed volume of work and number of 


meetings. ‘‘ Such fine reports you never read,’’ wrote Lord 
St. Germains.. ‘‘ Who can now say that it is a useless establish- 
ments? ’’ Alas it was all in vain, and the Lords of Trade dis- 


appeared in 1782 after a last wrangle about their salaries, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies being involved in the same 
disaster. 

Throughout the greater part of its existence the Plantation work 
of the Board of Trade had completely overshadowed its commercial 
functions, and we find little trace in the minute books of any appre- 
ciation of the significance of the changing order of economic con- 
ditions which characterised the age of the Industrial Revolution, or 
of any progressive adaptation of organisation and methods to meet 
the new needs. 

Nevertheless a good deal of progress had been made since the 
first temporary Committee on Trade was set up a century and a half 
before. 

From a transitory Committee of Inquiry the Board had become 
by the force of events a permanent coherent organism with a con- 
tinuous secretariat, tradition, policy and technique. The consequence 
was that a considerable amount of necessary detailed drudgery, 
particularly in relation to the tangled problems arising out of Customs 
Tariff, Navigation Laws, Colonial Economic Legislation, and the like, 
fell to the lot of the permanent Secretariat of the Board, which, though 
very small according to modern ideas of a Department of State, was 
much more stable and better trained than in the earlier days when 
the Board was merely administered by a few subordinate clerks of 
the Privy Council. On the dissolution of the Board in 1782 this 
work had perforce to be distributed between the Privy Council and 
the office of the Secretary of State. These bodies were unable as in 
1766 to resist the unwelcome additions to their duties, but the rapid 
sequence of events soon made the situation impossible, and in 1784, 
less than two years after its abolition, it was found necessary once 
more to establish a special Committee of Council on Trade. 

The outstanding event which made this necessary was the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Versailles in 1783, which by formally restor- 
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ing peace with America opened up a series of intricate problems 
with regard to the application of the Navigation Laws to trade 
between British possessions (notably the West Indies and Canada), 
and the now independent States of North America. The whole of 
the first year’s minute book of the reconstituted Board is taken up 
with the details of this formidable problem, but even this was soon 
overshadowed in importance by the work arising out of the new 
commercial policy of William Pitt, who had now become Prime 
Minister, and who was bent on a free trade convention with Ireland 
and a liberal commercial treaty with France. Pitt turned to the 
Board of Trade as his instrument to carry out both these projects, 
and the minute books show that he himself attended a large number 
of its meetings. I cannot linger over the details of these two projects, 
fascinating thought the subject is. As is well known, the Irish scheme 
failed, in fact every amendment suggested by the Board of Trade to 
conciliate the alarmed interests of English manufacturers made the 
project less acceptable in Ireland. The French Treaty, however, 
was successfully carried through after a long and leisurely negotia- 
tion, and the Board deserved a large amount of the credit for this 
remarkable achievement. 

The two experiments however convinced Pitt that if he was to 
succeed in his larger schemes of liberalising the foreign commercial 
policy of the country along the lines of the teaching of his master, 
Adam Smith, he must strengthen the Board of Trade and provide 
it with an adequate permanent establishment. Pitt’s personal con- 
cern with this reorganization is manifest in a letter to his mother in 
July, 1786, in which he speaks of ‘‘ some very necessary arrange- 
ments to put the business of Government into a form which will admit 
of more regularity and despatch than has prevailed in some branches 
of it.’’ Foremost among these measures he mentions the appoint- 
ment of a new Committee on Trade. The result was the issue of the 
Order in Council of 23rd August, 1786, which to the present day 
is the instrument from which the Board of Trade derives its general 
authority, though of course successive Acts of Parliament have since 
conferred powers and imposed obligations on the Board with regard 
to a large range of specific subjects, such as Shipping, Railways, 
Companies and the like. 

The Order in Council of 1786 maintained the official title of Com- 
mittee of Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations, but the relative 
importance of the two functions was completely reversed as com- 
pared with the eighteenth century Board. The new Board of Trade 
exercised little colonial patronage, though one curious relic survived 
for a time, viz., the appointment of colonial bishops, in respect of 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury and (for a time) the Bishop of 
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London had seats on the Board. This is the origin of the strange 
anomaly which has so often been the subject of ironical comment 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury is still nominally a member of 
the Board of Trade. For the Order in Council of 1786 has never 
been revoked or amended, though His Grace’s duties have been of 
the lightest description, since the years 1786 and 1787, when no less 
than seven meetings of the Board were occupied with the creation 
ot a new Bishopric of Nova Scotia with jurisdiction over British 
North America—a step made necessary, of course, by the severance 
of the former American Colonies. 

In the years immediately following Pitt’s French Treaty the 
activity of the new Board of Trade in all matters relating to British 
trade and manufacturers (including extensive experiments with regard 
to cotton growing in British possessions under the guidance of Sir 
Joseph Bankes) held out fair promise of peaceful and progressive 
and useful development. All this activity, however, was rudely inter- 
rupted by the French Wars, which brought to an end Pitt’s liberal 
commercial policy and deflected the energies of the Board of Trade 
for 20 years into war channels, such as the maintenance of essential 
supplies, and the enforcement of blockade. During this dreary period 
attendance at Board meetings became more and more scanty, and 
frequently the President was the only member present. 

The collective activities of the Board of Trade as a Committee 
never recovered from this long interruption of their normal 
functions, and after the restoration of peace, the Board was prac- 
tically directed by its President, assisted from 1817 onwards by a 
statutory paid Vice-President. The President himself drew no salary 
until ten years later, the custom being to duplicate the office with 
some paid sinecure of the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

For another 30 years or more, the custom was maintained of 
recording the President’s decisions in a minute book, as the conclu- 
sions of a Committee of Council, at which, he, and the Vice- 
President, were usually the only members present. But this became 
more and more an idle form, and the minute books of the period 
cease to be sources of real information as to the Board’s proceedings, 
and degenerate into a catalogue of subjects dealt with—a kind of 
embryo Departmental Register. Mr. Gladstone, who was President 
in 1843-5, and who was always a great observer of forms, kept up 
the practice of weekly or semi-weekly meetings, but his successors 
were less punctilious, and in 1853 a great reforming President, Edward 
Cardwell, swept away what had become a wholly fictitious and 
cumbersome procedure, and the minute book was replaced by a 
system of departmental registration of papers and dossiers. By this 
time some of the specialised branches of the Board of Trade created 
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to administer Acts of Parliament, such as those dealing with the regu- 
lation of shipping and railways, already rivalled or even over- 
shadowed the general activities of the Board as the historic instrument 
and guardian of British Commercial Policy. 

In the thirty years following the Peace of Paris, the Board of 
Trade took a leading part in the successive reductions, consolidations 
and rearrangements of Customs Duties, by which a high protective 
tariff was gradually replaced by a tariff of Revenue Duties. This 
liberating movement was begun by Huskisson as President of the 
Board of Trade from 1823 to 1827, with the assistance of Mr. Deacon 
Hume, and was continued by Mr. Gladstone as Vice-President of the 
Board in 1842, and President in 1845. While this process of revision 
was going on, the Board of Trade was actively engaged, in accord- 
ance with Huskisson’s doctrine, in attempts to negotiate reciprocity 
Treaties, so as to obtain compensation from foreign countries for the 
reductions of duty. These efforts, it is true, met with very little 
success, probably because foreign countries were too well informed 
as to the change of commercial policy going on in England to be will- 
ing to pay for what they foresaw that they would obtain gratuitously. 

When the tariff had virtually become a revenue tariff, it was 
natural that its control should pass from the Board of Trade to the 
Treasury, and from the middle of the century (which coincided with 
Mr. Cardwell’s tenure of the office of President) the active functions 
of the Board of Trade with regard to commercial policy and tariff 
matters rapidly dwindled in importance, until, in 1871 the Com- 
mercial Department was formally abolished, and its duties partly 
transferred to a new Commercial Department within the Foreign 
Office, partly amalgamated with the Statistical Department. There 
seemed in fact nothing left for the historic Board of Trade to do, 
but to administer such laws and carry out such statutory duties as 
Parliament choose to impose on it from time to time. The advance- 
ment of trade manufacture and navigation, which had been the basic 
cbject of the Board from its first beginnings in the seventeenth 
century, appeared futile and obsolete to a generation of statesmen 
who were obsessed with the virtues of unrestricted laissez faire in 
trade matters, and who had lost belief in the efficacy not only of a 
protective tariff, but of all forms of commercial diplomacy. Not even 
the spectacular success of Richard Cobden backed up by the able 
assistance of Sir Louis Mallet of the Board of Trade, in negotiating 
a liberal treaty of commerce with France in 1860, disturbed the dog- 
matic certainty of the doctrinaires to whom Cobden’s achievement 
seemed a “‘ lapse from grace,’’ or of pedants like Robert Lowe, who, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1870 declared in an unpublished 
letter to John Bright (then President of the Board of Trade) that never 
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again should the tariff be made a subject of negotiation with a foreign 
Power. Mallet’s comment that this aspiration necessarily involved 
a policy of isolation, passed unheeded at the time, but deserves to 
be recalled in these days when the League of Nations is gradually 
but surely teaching how to moderate the unsocial results of isolated 
national action, by means of collective negotiation. 

The historic Board of Trade would probably have perished in 
1871 and given place to a mere aggregate of special administrative 
Departments, had it not been for the same causes which in the 
eighteenth century, had twice frustrated projects for its destruction 
or emasculation. 

A certain kernel of necessary and intricate expert work, mainly 
connected with the examination of foreign and colonial tariffs and the 
superintendence of commercial statistics, still remained to be carried 
on, and neither the Foreign Office nor any other Department 
was equipped for the purpose. Where essential information 
is centred, thither responsibility for advice will ultimately revert, and 
the result was that once more the Commercial Department of the 
Board of Trade was discovered to be a public necessity. After ten 
years of eclipse it was reconstituted by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in 
1881, at a time when the country was just beginning to doubt whether 
the promised millenium had been or was destined to be reached by 
unrestricted laissez faire. The tide of opinion on commercial and 
industrial policy was in fact just on the turn, and ever since the 
change the Board of Trade has been more and more used as an 
essential instrument of commercial and industrial policy. As a result 
the parent stem has again put forth new branches which in some 
cases have taken on a separate and independent life. 

Such, for example, was the function of collecting Labour statistics, 
first attached to the Commercial and Statistical Department in 1886, 
consolidated eight years later into a separate branch of what had 
become the ‘‘ Commercial Labour and Statistical Department,’’ and 
after expanding into an organ of industrial conciliation, social insur- 
ance and minimum wage regulation, ultimately became in 1917 the 
nucleus of the present Ministry of Labour. 

Such, again, was the function of collecting and dis- 
seminating ‘‘ Commercial Intelligence,’ which began in the 
same year, 1886, with the establishment by Mr. Mundella_ of 
the Board of Trade Journal, grew in 1897 into a separate organ 
of the Commercial Department under the title of Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, and eventually in 1917 was combined with the Over- 
seas Services of Commercial Diplomacy and Intelligence to form the 
present ‘‘ Department of Overseas Trade,” a joint organ of the 
Board of Trade and Foreign Office, a department whose activities 
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have, I believe, already formed the subject of at least one lecture to 
this Institute. 

Another duty undertaken by the Department in 1906 was the 
Census of Production, by which for the first time, it is possible to 
measure the progress made in actual industrial output. 

All these and other developments, together with the rapid increase 
in the demands on the parent organism in respect of commercial rela- 
tions and industrial organisation and the increasing voracity of the 
public for accurate economic statistics, soon over-taxed the powers 
of a single Department of the Board of Trade, and at present, there 
are three Departments (respectively entitled ‘‘ Commercial Relations 
and Treaties,’’ ‘‘ Industries and Manufactures ’’ and “‘ Statistics ’’) 
which are in a sense entitled to regard themselves as joint-heirs of the 
tradition which began in 1622. 

Even if I had the time I should not attempt in this lecture to 
describe the various specialised Administrative Departments, which 
since the close of the Napoleonic Wars have either been thrown off 
from the parent stem of the Board of Trade or grafted on to that stem 
by Act of Parliament. In the aggregate these administrative depart- 
ments constitute by far the major part of the daily activities of the 
modern Board of Trade. Several of them have great records of 
achievement well worthy of separate lectures. Here, however, I can 
do no more than enumerate some of them in chronological order of 
formation. The first Department to be organised as a _ sepa- 
rate Office was the Department of Statistics, established 
in 1832 by Lord Auckland. Next in order was the Railway 
Department, constituted by the Railway Regulation Act of 
1840, and now merged in the Ministry of Transport. Ten 
years later, the Marine Department was formed in pursuance of the 
Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, which constituted the Board of Trade 
as the authority to ‘‘Undertake the general superintendence of matters 
relating to the British Mercantile Marine.’’ In 1883 the supervision 
of the Patent Office was vested in the Board of Trade, and in the 
same year the Bankruptcy Department was established, from which 
in 1904 the present Companies Department was separated. I 
cannot pretend in this slight sketch to enter upon a description of 
the work of these and other branches of the Board of Trade adminis- 
tration. The rest of the acts of these Departments, and all that they 
did, are they not written in a little volume on the Board of Trade, 
published by Messrs. Putnams, at a very moderate price. 

But before I end, I must say just a word of the growth of the 
Board’s organization and secretariat, which, from very modest begin- 
nings, has expanded to the dimensions of a great Office of State. It 
is perhaps unnecessary to go back further than 1784 when the Board 
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of Trade was reconstituted after its temporary dissolution. At first 
the restored Board was without funds, staff, or a home of its own, 
and even the records of its defunct predecessor had been dispersed 
among the other Offices. It was ministered to by a couple of Privy 
Council clerks; when Pitt reorganised the Board two years later, he 
assigned to it an establishment of seven clerks in addition to secre- 
taries; something on the scale of the Secretariat now attached to an 
important Royal Commission. It took over half a century to increase 
this staff to thirty, and by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
staff numbered 66. From this time, the rapid growth of administra- 
tive duties (which as a rule demand a much larger personnel than 
advisory or diplomatic functions) was reflected in the greatly 
accelerated increase of the permanent staff, until just before the 
Great War, it reached the great total of 7,500. This aggregate 
included no less than 4,800 who were engaged on labour duties 
mainly in connection with Insurance and Employment Exchanges 
which were subsequently transferred to the new Ministry of Labour. 
The residue of 2,700, however, has since the War, been largely 
increased by the imposition of new duties, so that at the date when 
my own Official career came to an end, in the year 1927, the total was 
about 4,500 exclusive of the Mines Department, which is only loosely 
connected with the permanent organisation of the Board of Trade. 
To bring these figures up to date must be the task of someone more 
familiar than I am with the latest changes, but the figures I have 
given will probably suffice to give a general idea of the present 
magnitude of the Board of Trade Secretariat as an organisation. 

Over the whole of this organisation the President reigns supreme. 
He is the only live member of the Board of Trade, for his colleagues 
named in the Order in Council of 1786, are but phantoms. The 
Vice-President, who formerly was a partner in the President’s 
responsibilities, though with curiously indefinite status and functions, 
was abolished in 1867, to be replaced for practical purposes, though 
not in nominal status, by a Parliamentary Secretary. A Parliamentary 
Secretary, however, is not a member of the Board itself, and he or 
they (for there are now more than one) can exercise only a delegated 
authority. As regards ultimate responsibility both to Parliament and 
to the Executive Government the President stands alone. 

But if the Board as a collective entity has long been moribund, 
the force of circumstances and the immense growth of its Secretarial 
and Administrative functions have made it increasingly necessary 
to bind together the separate branches and departments and to keep 
the bureaucracy in living touch with the outside world of business. 
One important method by which an endeavour is made to achieve this 
result, is that of Standing Advisory Councils, with no executive func- 
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tions, and as a rule no originative powers, constituted partly of officials 
party of persons selected for special knowledge and experience of the 
subject matter. Such were the Commercial Intelligence Committee 
established in 1898, and the Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee 
constituted in 1906. The former Committee has since developed into 
the present Board of Trade Advisory Council, which meets monthly 
for an exchange of views between expert representatives of all the 
principal branches of commercial and industrial activity, and officials 
not only of the Board of Trade but of all the Departments of State 
interested in such matters, together with an Imperial element supplied 
by the Dominions and India. In practice this Advisory Council 
presents the nearest modern analogy—mutatis mutandis—to the 
primitive seventeenth century Councils of Trade and Foreign Planta- 
tions, and the minutes of its proceedings would show that, like its 
prototype of 1621 it is still preoccupied with ascertaining ‘“‘ the true 
causes of the decay of trade ..... and the means for removing 
of these inconveniences.’’ 

Side by side with these Advisory Councils which do much to 
strengthen and maintain contacts between administrative officers and 
the world of industry and commerce, efforts have been made in recent 
years to promote internal co-ordination among the different Depart- 
ments of the Secretariat. In the first place, an internal branch 
known as the “ Intelligence and Parliamentary Branch,”’ was estab- 
lished after the War for the express purpose of co-ordinating work 
which affects a number of Departments. Another expedient for the 
purpose of co-ordination which was first adopted during the War, is 
that of a periodic meeting (known as the Board of Trade Council) 
between the heads of the principal Departments and the President and 
Secretaries, to discuss and settle current questions of administrative 
action in which policy is involved. Personally, I always attached 
great importance to these meetings, at least as much for the purpose 
of broadening the outlook of Heads of Departments and breaking 
down water-tight compartments, as of actually expediting the transac- 
tion of business. But they depend for their virtue absolutely on the 
presence of the President, and Presidents are over-driven people in 
these days. I am of course not up to date in the latest practice, but if 
it were not impertinent, I would respectfully advise any President of 
the Board of Trade to make the maximum use of this Council as 
being an important means, possibly the only means, of preserving 
and fostering within the Departments the idea of a living organic 
unity; a unity which, as in the case of all living organisms, is con- 
tinually threatened by the tendency towards the hardening of the 
walls of the individual cells. 

But this analogy reminds me that I am in danger of ignoring the 
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fact that I am myself no longer part of the living body, that since 
my demise there has probably been a good deal of new organic tissue 
formed, and dead tissue thrown off, and that I have no qualification 
or authority to describe these processes. In other words, my first- 
hand information is now a couple of years out of date, and for the 
latest amendments and additions you must apply elsewhere. 
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The Relationship of the Universities 
to Public Affairs 


By Professor T. J. Macxre, M.D., D.P.H. 


[An Address to the Edinburgh Regional Group, Institute of Public 
Administration, 14th January, 1930] 


r the first place, I should like to express my appreciation of the 
honour of addressing this branch of the Institute of Public 
Administration. I can assure you, it is a great pleasure to contribute 
to your proceedings, but I must confess to some diffidence in speak- 
ing on such a broad thesis as that you have selected for discussion— 
“ Public Administration from a University Point of View ’’ or (as 
I have interpreted the title of the lecture) ‘‘ The Relationship of the 
Universities to Public Affairs.’’ I am. encouraged, however, to 
attempt some exploration of the subject for two reasons. First, there 
is the utmost need (as I hope to show) for the closest liaison between 
the universities and the various authorities responsible for our public 
administration, and it is a matter of prime importance in the common 
good that the universities should maintain intimate touch with public 
affairs. It is highly significant, I think, that this institute has 
invited discussion of the subject. My second aid to confidence in 
speaking on the question is an entirely personal one, namely, that as 
a university professor I have enjoyed the privilege of assisting 
certain Government departments and several local authorities includ- 
ing our own City Corporation. Such services have given me some 
direct interest in the relationship between a university and the govern- 
ing authorities, and have impressed me with the mutual value of 
the liaison I have referred to. 

The subject is an exceedingly wide one and traverses a great 
variety of the affairs of life. There is hardly any phase of human 
activity in our highly organized communal life with which Public 
Administration, for better or worse, does not concern itself. Like- 
wise all human knowledge and affairs in these days constitute the 
domain of the modern university. The universities are therefore 
bound to make contact at many points with the practical business of 
public life. , 

The width of the subject, however, imposes limitations on its 
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treatment by an individual, and I must ask your indulgence if I deal 
mainly with those aspects on which I am most fitted to speak, namely, 
the relationships of the scientific departments of a university, and 
more particularly the medical school, to public affairs. 

In referring to the modern university I have implied some con- 
trast with the university of bygone times. The latter was a great 
elysium of scholarship. It was academic in the strict sense, and could 
perhaps afford to dissociate itself from ordinary mundane affairs. 
It is remarkable, nevertheless, how these ancient seats of learning, 
homes of abstract studies, have influenced throughout the centuries 
of their existence the trend of human progress and have left for all 
time their impress on human affairs. If I might quote from the late 
Lord Oxford, ‘‘ It is often at the hands of universities that the 
practical man learns for the first time the real meaning and latent 
possibilities of his own business. Statesmen, financiers and indus- 
trialists have never received two more magnificent presents than 
‘The Wealth of Nations’ and the steam engine.’’ Both came to 
them from a Scottish university: Adam Smith was a Glasgow 
professor, and James Watt evolved the idea of the separate condenser 
while working as a mathematical instrument maker in the same 
university. To these names should be added that of Lord Kelvin, 
who also as a Scottish university professor influenced so profoundly 
the everyday business of the world by his inventions in submarine 
telegraphy and in navigation. On the humanitarian side, two of 
the most magnificent presents mankind has ever received—antisepsis 
and anesthesia—were gifted by professors in Scottish universities— 
Lister and Simpson. 

The academic spirit, though a diminishing quantity, still persists 
to some extent in those universities which possess a long tradition 
and history, but the modern university is now essentially practical 
in its outlook on life, and its scholarship, philosophy and science are 
fashioned for practical ends. The university of to-day is a training 
school for a life of direct usefulness. 

The primary, and perhaps most important, relationship of the 
universities to public administration is, however, still in a sense 
academic, and lies in the training they afford in the liberal arts, 
languages, history, philosophy, economics, laws, irrespective of voca- 
tional needs, for those whose ambition it is to administer the affairs 
of the Empire, the Nation, or its constituent authorities. From the 
universities are recruited many of our political leaders, heads of 
Government departments and other public administrators. This 
has long been, and still is, one of the great functions of the two 
English national universities, and our Scottish universities have also 
played a noteworthy part in the training of the nation’s leaders. 
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The modern university has no doubt been tending more and more 
to become a training institute for various specialised professions. 
Even its degree in the liberal arts has been developing in the direc- 
tion of a highly restricted specialisation. But its main traditional 
function—and this is particularly true for the Scottish universities— 
is to provide a broad liberal education. It is this form of training 
which should constitute the basic education of our future 
administrators, and as long as the universities maintain their educa- 
tional traditions so long will they determine the standard of public 
administration. To quote from a recent address by General Smuts: 
“‘ It will be pre-eminently the task of the universities to train the 
future leaders of democracy. Through humanism, through science, 
by the culture of the spirit and the ideals of the higher life, the 
universities will equip the coming generation for their duties of 
leadership.”’ 

But even the professional and scientific training of a university 
may provide a liberal education and possess general educational 
values. Though this type of training is directed to a specialised objec- 
tive, university standards of teaching enforce such knowledge of 
fundamentals and such breadth of outlook that a utilitarian training 
is blended with a liberal education. This is illustrated in a university 
medical education. A medical training has often been regarded as 
exerting a narrowing influence, but medical men have proved them- 
selves again and again capable men of affairs, and the profession 
of medicine has included many distinguishhed administrators. 
Medical men are playing a not unimportant part in our central parlia- 
ment and in the councils of local authorities, while a considerable 
section of the profession are engaged in purely administrative work 
pertaining to the health and hospital services of the country. 

A training in pure science also possesses similar values; for there 
is no form of education which confers a better grasp of the essential 
realities of the world or produces a better balance of mind adjusted 
to the logic of hard facts. 

It is sometimes thought in relation to the public services that the 
professional and scientific personnel of these services can only func- 
tion in an advisory capacity, that they are specialists and unsuited 
for broad administrative or executive powers. Professional or 
scientific training is just as likely to yield a capable administrator as 
an apprenticeship in the routine of an administrative office. Profes- 
sional and scientific men are not always so detached from practical 
affairs as some are inclined to believe. More scientific imagination, 
with the application of scientific method, and less mechanism are 
required in our public administration. To quote once more from 
General Smuts: ‘‘ We want to-day the scientific spirit in human 
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affairs.’’ The scientific spirit would certainly be a vivifying influence 
in public affairs. 

Apart from academic or scientific studies, the corporate life of a 
university provides great scope for an initial training in affairs. The 
embryonic politician or administrator often develops his aptitudes for 
the first time in the undergraduate councils, committees, societies 
and debates. I can picture now in my memory of undergraduate life 
men who have made names for themselves in the affairs of our 
country, “‘ trying out’ their natural abilities in the management 
of students’ societies and in university debates. 

Just as a profession is naturally interested and concerned in those 
institutions which train its recruits, so also must the public services 
regard the universities as the nurseries of their future leaders. The 
institution of a university diploma in Public Administration is a 
manifest of the reciprocal interest which some universities take in 
promoting the special education required for the exacting duties of 
a public official. More attention might well be paid to this subject 
in the Scottish universities. 

The university of past times was a centre of scholarship and 
abstract studies. In the modern university, marshalled side by side 
with scholars and philosophers are a whole body of highly practical 
experts: jurists, economists, chemists, physicists, engineers, 
mineralogists, biologists, agriculturists, and all the specialists of 
medical science and of practical medicine and surgery. Even com- 
merce has its experts in a university staff. The university of to-day 
is nothing if not practical, and some conservative educationalists 
have raised the question whether it has become too vocational in its 
systems of training and too much of a technological institute. In 
any case the potentialities of such an institution, apart from mere 
teaching, are bound to be of an exceedingly high order, for its senior 
teachers are selected for their capacity to lead original thought and 
research in their respective subjects. Our universities are thus great 
scientific institutes, and their scientific personnel constitutes a powerful 
team, each member of which should be able to turn his special know- 
ledge and skill when required to the direct service of the community. 
A university which has secured for its chairs men of international 
repute cannot, and does not, expect to detach them entirely from 
extra-academic services. University chairs are in a sense public 
offices. Many of them have been founded and endowed 
by public-spirited persons whose object in their benefaction has been 
to promote knowledge in this way for the common good rather than 
the mere teaching of a particular subject to junior students. 

The potentialities of a university lie not only in personnel but 
also in materials and equipment, ¢.g., in the resources of its scientific 
departments and laboratories. 1g, 
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It is now axiomatic that in a university research must be con- 
joined with teaching. The function of a university is to advance 
knowledge not only by teaching, but also by original investigation. 
It is on the research side that the scientific departments can develop 
their maximum possibilities in the general public services. Modern 
life is now absolutely dependent on scientific applications. Our central 
government, public bodies, and the industries are invoking more 
and more the services of the scientist and investigator. Research is 
the watchword of our modern life. To the universities the public 
must look for their research organizations. Problems are constantly 
confronting our governing authorities, central and local, in which 
expert assistance is required beyond the scope of their own permanent 
officials. One frequently sees university professors among the mem- 
bers of Royal Commissions and Government committees and investi- 
gations of public importance are sometimes referred to university 
experts, but one wonders whether the full possibilities of the 
universities in this respect are perfectly appreciated and whether the 
expert knowledge of university workers is utilised sufficiently in the 
common good. Our central and local governments have in the 
universities a wide choice of advisers, consultants, and investigators 
for that great variety of problems which every day beset them. 


It is true, of course, that our public authorities and the industries 
can command direct scientific service, but there is no single organiza- 
tion apart from the universities which embodies such comprehensive 
personnel and material resources for scientific investigation. 


It might be argued that the university teacher may sacrifice his 
primary duties to extra-academical work and interests. If these 
interests are scientific and advance knowledge they must in the end 
redound to the benefit of the university and its pupils. 


If I might speak from my own experience, the assistance given 
by university workers and university departments to governing 
authorities in their practical problems is always an asset to the 
university by broadening the activities of its staff, keeping them in 
touch with practical affairs, and in turn developing their capacity to 
promote knowledge and inculcate it to others. 


It should be remembered that the scientific method is not limited 
to such subjects as chemistry, physics, biology, etc., but has much 
wider applications, e.g., in industry, education, government, politics, 
and in various other fields of human activity, and in these its influence 
is slowly but surely developing. In such applications of science the 
universities throughout the world are giving a decided lead, and this 
must in the end determine their influence on the affairs of state. 
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General Smuts has raised the question whether science might not be 
an organised government service, and has suggested an important 
place for it in the organization of the future state. He has also 
pointed out the necessity for scientific political experts in national 
government. Political science is now an important university sub- 
ject often presided over by eminent professors, whose services are 
utilised also in governmental affairs. In parenthesis I might remark 
here that in the University of Chicago even criminal research is a 
professorial subject! If the scientific method is to be extended in the 
future to government and public administration, the universities as 
the scientific research institutes of the country must develop a very 
intimate relationship indeed to all public affairs. 

Most of the universities of this country are situated in large cities 
and identified with them. They are in fact Civic Universities. This 
is particularly true for our own university, which owes its origin 
to the civic authority of Edinburgh. Some years ago the late Professor 
Adami, Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University, emphasized in an 
address how essential it is that the civic university should be in 
harmony with the community it serves, and should concern itself 
with the particular interests and affairs of that community. 

There is no branch of university activity which has an older 
relationship to public affairs than the medical, and it is through its 
medical school that a university can maintain the closest and most 
harmonious contact with the public. 

The universities of this country have never been self-contained 
in medical teaching and research. Our own university did not create 
a medical school de novo; medical education grew into it from with- 
out. In whatever way medical schools have originated, medical 
education has always found in the academic environment its spiritual 
home. Our medical schools have in turn flourished by contact with 
other medical institutions. Thus a university through its medical 
school can maintain a close relationship with the medical affairs of 
the State, and more especially of the local authorities with which it 
is contiguous. 

In Edinburgh there was a time when a university professor was 
Medical Officer of Health of the City, and until quite recently the 
Professor of Forensic Medicine was the City Police Surgeon and 
Medico-legal expert. These united offices no longer exist, but fortu- 
nately, there is still some relationship between the City Corporation 
and the University in certain medical subjects. For a long time the 
Medical Officer of Health played no official part in university teach- 
ing, but recently the old association has been revived by the appoint- 
ment of the Health Officer as Director of Instruction in Sanitary 
Administration. The specialist officers of the City in Infectious and 
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Venereal Diseases respectively, are university lecturers in these sub- 
jects, and the general bacteriological services of the City (along with 
certain neighbouring authorities) are carried out in the University 
Bacteriological Department. In certain university cities the positions 
of City Medical Officer of Health and Professor of Public Health 
have actually been conjoined, and the united post has proved a great 
mutual advantage to city and university. A perhaps closer relation- 
ship still might be established between our own university medical 
school and the medical services of the City to the mutual advantage 
of both bodies. 

Medical teaching is largely practical instruction, and a university 
cannot undertake this form of training entirely within its own walls. 
It may teach the basic sciences independently of external assistance, 
but it cannot teach the applied sciences or practical medicine without 
the resources of various public medical institutions. A general 
hospital is an integral part of a medical school organization, and in 
addition the resources of various other institutions are indispensable: 
infectious diseases hospitals, mental, children’s, tuberculosis, and 
maternity hospitals. It requires also for post-graduate teaching in 
preventive medicine, the facilities of a large public health department 
and its constituent services. The resources of the police surgeon and 
the medico-legal examiner of the Crown represent further essential 
elements in medical education. A medical school is also dependent on 
the public authorities for its supply of anatomical material as provided 
for in the Anatomy Act. To the universities falls the responsibility 
of training medical graduates for a degree or diploma in public health 
which is required by the Public Health Acts as a qualification for 
those appointed to the position of a Medical Officer of Health. Only 
in respect of one-half of this course of training is a University self- 
contained. For the remainder it must rely to a considerable extent 
on the resources of a local health department and its official staff. 

In short, a university per se cannot provide a complete medical 
education, and yet, in it is vested the responsibility for such training. 
Its resources for teaching practical medicine must of necessity be 
external. This has led sometimes to a high development in the 
universities of departments of medical science without a correspond- 
ing development in the teaching of practical medicine and its con- 
stituents over which a university may have little influence or control. 
Of course, in the past the universities have never failed to obtain 
facilities for practical teaching from the public hospitals, but this has 
often been at second-hand. The necessity has therefore arisen in the 
interests of medical teaching and research of a ‘‘ University 
Hospital ’’ whose medical management is directly influenced by the 
university and whose responsible staff are medical school teachers 
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selected by the university. This type of hospital is exemplified by 
the university hospitals of Prussia where both the university and 
the associated hospital are State institutions and under single con- 
trol. The State in fact maintains the hospital in the interests of the 
university. 

In the various university centres of this country the infirmaries 
or general hospitals have associated clinical and laboratory charges 
with certain medical school chairs. Some of their clinics and labora- 
tories are thus university units, but they form only a fraction usually 
of the whole hospital. All the other units may be available for 
university teaching, but their heads are appointed primarily by the 
hospital, and generally by promotion from junior positions in the 
same hospital. The ideal of the university hospital, therefore, is only 
partially fulfilled. 

The large voluntary hospitals in educational centres have almost 
from their inception recognised as one of their public duties the pro- 
vision of facilities for medical teaching—though they have not always 
undertaken the correlated responsibility for promoting research. From 
some of them famous medical schools have grown up independently 
of the universities; in other cases the teaching of medical students 
has been shared with the universities. They have reaped many 
advantages from this relationship, and these in turn have been passed 
on to the general public. Medical teaching in a voluntary hospital 
has always compelled a high standard of professional work. The 
contrast between the teaching and non-teaching hospital is striking: 
the latter may render efficient medical service, but teaching and all 
it connotes automatically raises the medical school hospital to a higher 
status. In its wards and theatres the student and graduate expect 
to find the best in professional knowledge and skill, and the work 
of the hospital is conducted before the eyes of a critical audience. 
The association of university and public hospital is a necessity to the 
former, and exalts the latter to the highest level of efficiency. It is 
undoubtedly a great boon to the public. 

I have stressed the relationship of the public hospitals to a 
university in view of the trend of future evolution in our national 
hospital organization. Recent legislation has widened the powers of 
local authorities in connection with the hospital services of the 
country, and has brought within their administrative ambit the type 
of hospital hitherto existing as a charitable institution. New general 
hospitals under the direct control of the local authorities are now to 
supplement our voluntary hospitals, and the future may bring about 
vast changes in hospital organization. The question must soon arise 
in university centres what place the medical schools are to take in 
the new organization, and whether it may be to the advantage of 
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local authorities to enlist medical school co-operation in the medical 
management of their new hospitals. 


The voluntary hospitals have in the past played a notable part in 
medical teaching, and have been great centres of medical progress. 


But their system of staffing by visiting clinicians on which they 
have flourished is not now the ideal instrument for clinical teaching 
and less so for clinical research. In recent years the medical schools 
have recognised this, and some of them have attempted to institute 
full-time professorships in the main clinical subjects, so that the 
occupant of the chair may devote himself entirely to hospital work, 
teaching and research. It is true that this system may prevent a 
section of the public—the so-called paying patient—from obtaining 
the professional services of certain distinguished physicians and 
surgeons, but our future hospital system might quite readily adapt 
itself to overcome the difficulty. In any case, appropriate provision 


Should be made in the hospitals for the paying patient, and legisla- | 


tion has given local authorities sanction for such provision. Thus, 
the full-time clinician might serve all sections of the public and 
still concentrate his attention on his clinic with its teaching and 
research duties. 


In considering the future organization of our hospital services, 
it may seem unfair to contrast the possibilities of a new system with 
the drawbacks of the older hospitals, whose work will always remain 
one of the memorable features of our social life. But ‘‘ the problem 


of the hospital has shifted,’’ to quote from a well-known writer on | 


medical education; ‘‘ that problem was in pre-bacteriological days 
a diseased individual; now the problem is disease itself.’’ The 
hospitals’ ‘‘ fight is not against disease in a sick person, but against 
the sick person’s disease. Remedial measures must be supplemented 
by prophylactic and investigative effort. .... In truth, effective 
charity involves scientific thinking.’’ Medical education with its 
corollary, research, is an indispensable element in our hospital 
organization, and in university centres local authorities should shape 
their new hospital system in such a form as to incorporate the medical 
school with its research organization. 


Is it not possible that in university centres the hospitals of the 
future may be most effectively staffed in the interests of the public, 
of medical education and research by a whole-time medical school 
personnel and become our future centres of progressive medicine— 
in short, University Hospitals? This is a proposal to which those 
responsible for central and local health administration should give 
the most serious consideration. The medical staffing of the future 
hospitals will inevitably present a difficult problem to public adminis- 
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trators. From many points of view, university co-operation merits 
their attention. 

It must also be remembered that nowadays the clinics are only 
one element in medical care. A hospital requires considerable labora- 
tory services to be effective—Departments of Pathology, Bacteriology 
and Biochemistry, Clinical Laboratories, and even the resources of 
a Physiology Department, and it is in these services that a medical 
school with its existing laboratories can most fully complement the 
work of a hospital. 

We live in times of rapid progress, and the promotion of know- 
ledge in all the affairs of life is one of the important considerations of 
our central government. In the year 1927-1928 the Privy Council 
through the Medical Research Council, spent £166,000 on medical 
research. Considerable sums are being devoted to agricultural and 
industrial research. £394,000 were expended by the Development 
Commission last financial year. The Universities, which derive a 
considerable proportion of their revenue from Treasury grants, are 
building up important research departments. In addition, large pri- 
vate benefactions are contributing in the universities to research in 
medicine, agriculture and the physical and biological sciences. The 
country possesses a number of important research institutes for 
different purposes, but the national research activities must inevitably 
centre themselves in the universities. Such is the tendency and 
we see the previously independent research institutes seeking affilia- 
tion with the universities. As I indicated before, our central and 
local authorities should regard the universities as their research 
institutes of the future, make practical use of them as such, and assist 
them to strengthen their resources for research. This applies to medi- 
cine as to other branches of science, and the universities must in 
turn look to the public authorities which command the hospital 
resources of the country to join them in furthering medical progress— 
not only in clinical medicine and surgery, but also in certain of the 
applied services. 

Perhaps I might take my own subject as an_ illustration: 
bacteriology can be taught and studied as a pure science without 
external resources, but as such it would become academic and tend 
to be dissociated from its practical relationships. If its teachers in 
a medical school are directly engaged in its application to practical 
medicine, ‘as bacteriologists to hospitals and public health authorities, 
the tenor of their teaching and original work must be entirely 
different. This relationship, however, is subject to abuse, and may 
even militate against progress. Bacteriology has proved a most 
valuable instrument in medical diagnosis and treatment and in pre- 
ventive medicine. Its applications have been exploited to the utmost 
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and bacteriologists in the service of hospitals and health departments, 


capable of original work, have become often mere wheels in a machine | 


revolving in a set axis year after year. Thus research has been 
repressed by routine, and some scientific workers in the subject have 
naturally looked askance at this relationship to practical medicine. 
This abuse has been due to under-staffing, and can easily be avoided. 
Given an adequate staff in a university department sufficient to 
enable each member to devote a proportion of his time to original 
work, a relationship to a hospital or public health authority is a vital 
asset to the particular branch of medical science. This is only a 
further illustration of how necessary it is for a medical school to 
maintain a relationship with the regional public hospitals and health 
authority. Per contra the hospitals and health departments require 
just that laboratory service which the university can give them— 








otherwise they must duplicate the expensive personnel and labora- | 


tories already existing in their local university. 

As an additional illustration of the part the universities must 
inevitably play in the public medical services, I would cite the recent 
action of the Radium Commission. The available amount of 
radium is insufficient for all the hospitals of the country, and 
it has been decided that the national supply should be dis- 
tributed among those hospital centres in which medical schools 
exist. The object in view is to ensure the fullest utilisation of 
the material, not only for the treatment of disease, but also for 
investigative work. In such areas the responsibility of promoting 
schemes for radium treatment and research has been delegated by 
the Commission to the respective university Medical Faculties. 

While the care of the sick constitutes the great palliative measure 
in our public health administration, central and local authorities 
must continue to focus their attention on the prevention of disease 
as the ultimate object of all public medical administration. It is 
lack of knowledge that bars the way to the realisation of this ideal, 
and medical research as the only means of removing the obstacle of 
ignorance should be one of the greatest public interests. It is not 
sufficient for local authorities to set up so many hundreds or thousands 
of hospital beds for the sick. These authorities must also see to it 
that the illness they are spending public money on is being investi- 
gated with a view to its ultimate prevention. In the university 
centres a direct means of ensuring this great investment of public 
money lies to their hand in co-operation with the medical schools. 
Our governing authorities should remember that every assistance they 
give to the university medical schools means a step further, through 
the promotion of medical research, along the road towards the pre- 
vention of human disease. ' 
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In conclusion, I would say a few words about the Scottish 
universities and their relationship to Scottish life and culture on which 
the standard of our national public administration must depend. It 
is said that Scotland has been losing its national individuality and 
that Scottish nationality has retrogressed. Certainly, its universities 
are in danger of losing their national character, though they are 
institutions with centuries of memorable history to inspire them. If 
there is anything in our national character and ability, our universi- 
ties should personify it. Every patriotic Scotsman would like to see 
them maintain and strengthen their great national traditions and 
personify the genius of our race. It is the universities which must 
determine the general cultuse and intellectual life of the people, and 
this influence will be reflected in all the public affairs of the country. 
We have a new national party which would restore to us our lost 
identity. Let this party first infuse into the universities the spirit of 
true nationalism untrammelled by political controversy. We have been 
reminded that our universities do not contain the great Scottish 
teachers and leaders of thought of bygone times, and it has been 
suggested that Scottish education has deteriorated and that Scotland 
no longer can produce its own intellectual and scientific leaders. This 
is far from the case; rather, Scots scholars and scientists like other 
eminent Scotsmen seek to fulfil their ambition outside their native 
land. If our universities lack great intellectual leaders of Scottish 
birth the fault must lie with the universities. I am no advocate of a 
narrow nationalism, but as a matter of national pride, our ‘universi- 
ties should strain every effort to attract to, and concentrate in, their 
teaching fellowship the highest of Scottish genius, thus maintaining 
their national character, typifying the genius of the nation and infus- 
ing into the public life of the country all that is best in Scottish 
nationality. 
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By J. Partane Kintocu, M.D., M.R.C.P.E. 
Chief Medical Officer, Department of Health for Scotland. 
[Paper read before the Institute of Public Administration, 
Edinburgh, 11th March, 1930] 

Historical. 
A S members of the body of administrators it is often well for us 

to remember the history of our subject. And to-night, while 
I have to treat of a theme which is very much before the public and 


the administration, both central and local—which is in fact so topical | 


fortunately from the educational point of view as to be good ‘‘ copy ” 
for the newspapers—I wish to remind you that the practice of 
medicine is one of the oldest arts of mankind. I do not profess to 
be able to outline its “‘ pre-history,’’ or to trace its emergence from 


its dim beginnings through ages of grim human necessity into the | 


light of modern scientific method; but we know that already in the 
fifth century B.c., Hippocrates was practising according ‘to an art in 
which hygienic principles—air, sunshine, clean living—held a high 
place. As always, the Greek spirit attained an invaluable aspect of 
the truth. Another Greek, Galen, five hundred years later, gave 
a direction to medical practice for the millenium to follow, and it 
was not till after the Renaissance that the earliest foundations of 
modern practice were laid »y observations on dissections of the 
human body, and later by Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
the blood. 

May I here direct your attention to that long slumber of 1,000 
years? In all the arts and science you read the same tale. The 
Greek phoenix, it is true, rose from its ashes at the Renaissance— 
but after many weary years. Then slowly through Europe there 
spread the spirit of observation and inquiry which has become modern 
science. It was no easy progress. Physical science and metaphysics 
did not always pull easily together. Indeed, it was not till well 
through last century that the right of science to pronounce on matters 
in the physical realm was conceded. 

We must not in thinking historically abstract too completely the 
science of medicine from the other sciences Progress in scientific 
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medicine is unthinkable apart from the advance to real. scientific 
method and mastery in physics and chemistry, astronomy and 
geology—in fact in all the branches of human activity which are 
based on scientific principles. From that point of view we shall 
regard the nineteenth century as the particular time when, in Europe, 
the human mind formed and framed conditions congenial to the 
scientific outlook in the sphere of physical reality. 

Medicine then leaned upon, and in its turn assisted, the sister 
sciences in that time of rapid growth. In her own sphere, however, 
she played a predominant part in the development of the great 
biological sciences, particularising she made the study of cellular 
structure and the microbic world her own peculiar province, and 
from these studies there have emerged the two great philosophies of 
physiology and pathology in their modern form. To the study of 
such biological activities in operation we owe our modern knowledge 
of epidemics, with the result that the epidemiologist has become the 
high priest in the temple of the goddess Hygeia with immunology 
and its rich promise of organised protection from disease as her 
principal handmaiden. Coterminously the utilitarian philosophy of 
Jeremy Bentham and his successors, John Simon and J. B. Russell, 
made this new knowledge applicable to our communal life, so that 
to-day every political party is resolved to prevent ultimate destitu- 
tion, by attacking disease which is the chief cause of destitution, 
by providing an adequate health service which will safeguard 
maternity and childhood, attack disease in all its forms, and assail 
it in its final ramparts by making financial provision for old age 
and unemployment. All this is a gorgeous page of human endeavour, 
and to illustrate it I may mention three among the priceless instru- 
ments of its armamentarium which were designed about the middle 
of the nineteenth century—anzsthesia, asepsis and modern nursing. 
To us it is almost impossible to imagine what the lack of these would 
mean. Read again in Dr. John Brown’s “ Rab and his Friends ”’ 
the more than restrained account of the operation on Ailie, when 
chloroform—‘‘ one of God’s best gifts to his suffering children,’’ as 
the good Doctor describes it—was unknown. Consider also the state 
of the hospitals when, even if an operation succeeded, gangrene as 
often as not supervened. Read again the medical history of the 
Crimea. And you will have cause, I think, to bless Simpson and 
Pasteur, Lister and Florence Nightingale. Modern medicine depends 
on these biological discoveries and their applications and the wealth 
of possibilities that they opened up. 


The Community and the Individual. 
I have touched, very lightly, upon one or two salient periods in 
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the history of medicine for special reasons Jn the first place I wish | 
to emphasise the Greek ideal of healthy individual life. That has | 


been amd is the concern of the practitioner, but it has not always 
been the aim of public health. It is true the administration has now 
turned to that—the possibility of healthy living for each person in 
the community—as its aim; but the public health services were 
originally concerned more with communal necessity than with 
individual care. While the Poor Law service has for long given 
medical relief to the destitute, the public health system had for a 
time little connection with the medical profession generally, and dealt 
in the main with the environmental factor in public health. Roughly 
speaking, that is true up to the year 1908, when the Education Act 
of that year inaugurated the first great development of State medicine 
in Scotland. From 1889, when county councils were created and 
the district committees of divided counties became the health 
authorities, the public health services touched the individual directly 
almost solely in connection with infectious diseases, but even in this 
case, although individuals were provided for in hospitals and treated 
with the resources at the authorities’ command, the underlying idea 
was rather the prevention of spread of infection than care for the 
individual. It is now clear that removal of infectious cases to 
hospital may not prevent spread of infection; it is also clear, how- 
ever, that care for the individuals affected is of the utmost value to 
the State. 

I have indicated that the year 1908 saw the beginning of the new 
relation of the State to health of the individual. The school medical 
service established by the Education Act of that year was extended 
by the Acts of 1913 and 1918, and now the service provides for the 
medical inspection of all school children and for the treatment of 
defects. If parents fail to arrange otherwise, education authorities 
may arrange for, or carry out, necessary treatment. In Scotland 
this service embraces over 800,000 children. It provides doctors, 
dentists and nurses, specialist services and clinics, and it is in touch 
with family doctors on the one hand, and voluntary hospitals and 
the health authority clinics on the other. 

The greatest development of State medicine is, of course, under 
the National Health Insurance Acts. In Scotland this scheme of 
provision for individuals extends to over 1,750,000 people, more than 
one-third of the population. As you know. it provides domiciliary 
medical treatment and medicines, maternity benefit and cash benefits 
during sickness or disability. 

Add to those services the provision made for mothers and young 
children, for persons suffering from tuberculosis, venereal disease and 
diabetes, and the arrangements for the care of mental defectives and 
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lunatics, and you find a volume of effort directed to the care of the 
individual which is somewhat staggering. 

I have emphasised the new orientation of public health towards 
the care of the individual, but I do not wish you to get the impression 
that the responsible authorities have slackened their efforts to improve 
environmental conditions. In fact, the reverse is true. By first 
intention these authorities were concerned with the factor of environ- 
ment, and by repercussion from their persona! treatment services they 
find their concern in that direction intensified. They realise that the 
question of environment is irrevocably bound up with the prevention 
of disease and disability. They realise too that prevention is the only 
true and abiding economy. Hence their concern with our social 
disfigurements, and their efforts—I should say their heroic efforts— 
to remedy evils of the slums, of over-crowding, of want of houses, of 
unhealthy dwellings, of pollution of the air and streams, of deficiencies 
in diet, of unsound and adulterated food, of contaminated milk, of 
insufficient or impure water supplies, of inadequate drainage or entire 
lack of sanitation—the list is almost interminable if one were to com- 
plete it through all its details and ramifications. The effort, the 
continued and ever more intense effort, is stupendous in energy and 
finance. 


Effect, Cost and Value. 

And here we reach a crucial point. It must have been occurring 
to you as I have been speaking. In its environmental and curative 
aspects—or, if you care, on its community and individual sides— 
the health service requires a ceaseless and relentless struggle against 
potent enemies, and you are no doubt wondering if it is worth while. 
Let me put the questions for you :— 

What is the effect ? 
What does it all cost? 
Do we get value for the money ? 

Effect.—What is the effect? That is not easy to answer briefly; 
but take the span of life as an index of results. In the sixteenth 
century the average span of life was 20 years; at the close of the 
eighteenth century it was still less than 25 years; in I9Io it was about 
47 years; and last year it was 56 years. In India to-day the average 
span of life is about 25 years. 

Consider exactly what the figures mean. They mean, of course, 
first, that since the beginning of the nineteenth century the average 
span has been more than doubled. But they mean much more than 
that. They mean also that life is more vigorous for our people as a 
whole. Do not be misled by scaremongering articles about inter- 
ference with nature’s law of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.” What the 
short but triumphant story of public health reveals is that if we knew 
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enough and could apply what we knew, all children born might 
survive to a healthful life and a good old age. As it is, with imper- 
fect knowledge imperfectly applied, we can approach closer and 
closer to that ideal. 

Again, according to the Reports of the Registrar-General for 
Scotland the death rate per 1,000 of the population was over 20 in 
1855; in 1928 it had fallen to a little over 13. The graph here is 
not a straight line. It has its ups and downs. I see by the Report 
for the last quarter of last year that the rate for 1929 was 14.5. But 
over all there is a big gain now as compared with the year 1855 and 
most of the intervening years. Even relatively the gain is striking. 
Absolutely, when account is taken of the increase in population since 
1855, the saving of life has been enormous. 

In a book just published on the Health of Glasgow from 1818-1925, 
Dr. Chalmers surveys the movements in administrative hygiene which 
are gradually leading to emancipation from the thraldom of disease. 
He draws a chronological picture of the raising of housing standards, 
of the campaign against misery and dirt, of the leagued forces of 
sanitary and medical science putting the forces of darkness and 
death to flight. 

He records how from 1816 until the early seventies of last century 
“the closes and wynds of the city were devastated by recurring 
epidemics of infectious diseases of several kinds.’’ The social con- 
ditions of the citizen as late as 1840 and 1850 can be gathered from 
the authorities quoted by him. (Refer to Edinburgh’s present slum 
clearance scheme and to a section of the community breeding in 
poverty and disease and without hope of redemption.) Thus 
Professor Cowan, writing in 1840, says :— 

‘“‘The next cause (after destitution) of the diffusion of 
epidemic disease, is the state of the districts which the poor 
inhabit... . In all districts of the burgh, and in the suburbs, 
there is a want of sewerage and drainage . . . . The streets, or 
rather lanes and alleys, in which the poor live, are filthy beyond 
measure. .... The houses, in the disease-haunted areas, are 
ruinous, ill constructed, and to an incredible extent, destitute 
of furniture. In many there is not an article of bedding, and 
the body clothes of the inmates are of the most revolting descrip- 
tion; in fact, in Glasgow there are hundreds who never enjoy 
the luxury of the meanest kind of bed, and who, if they attempted 
to put off their clothes, would find it difficult to resume them.” 

And again :— 

‘* It is in those frightful abodes of human wretchedness which 
lie along the High Street, Saltmarket and Bridgegate, and con- 
stitute the bulk of that district known as the ‘ Wynds and Closes 
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of Glasgow,’ that all sanitary evils exist in perfection. They’ 
consist of ranges of narrow closes, only some four or five feet 
in width, and of great length. The houses are so lofty that the 
direct light of the sky never reaches a large proportion of the 
houses. .... There are large square midden-sheds, some of them 
actually under the houses, and all of them in the immediate 
vicinity of the windows and doors of human dwellings.”’ 

Referring to the hygienic endeavour which laid the solid founda- 
tions of healthy life, Dr. Chalmers remarks :— 

‘“‘ To the hygienist, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
' the widespread incidence of the major infectious diseases, and 
their tendency every now and again to leap into epidemics of 
considerable magnitude, made their control a question of 
imperious necessity. He saw the industrial centres of Britain 
scourged with ever-recurring epidemics of typhus and other 
malignant fevers; cholera, even so recently as the ’60’s decade, 
spreading westward through Europe, and apparently presaging 
a recurrence of the outbreaks in Britain, which the second quarter 
of the century had witnessed; consumption moving, apparently’ 
uncontrolled, among the very flower of the industrial community ; 
and like a good workman he (the hygienist) devoted his energies 
to the work which lay nearest to hand, and most urgently 
demanded should be done. And while he accomplished much for 
his own generation, he did more for the generation which was 
to follow, and for humanity in general, by laying the basis for 
the conception that these diseases, and others of like character, 
were nature’s method of teaching mankind that the massing of 
populations in large centres was more than the mere aggregation 
of human beings, with the wants of the individual simply multi- 
plied by their number, but the creation of an organic communal 
life, which had new needs and new dangers and new aspirations 
of its own.”’ 

From there he goes on to discuss the administrative and technical 
developments which have operated, and are more and more operating, 
to raise the standards of health and morals in our cities. 

In his book Dr. Chalmers gives detailed mortality and morbidity 
tables for Glasgow. From these we learn that the death rate has 
fallen from 30 per 1,000 in the 1855-64 period to 15.5 in the period 
1921-25. That is to. say, it has been almost halved. He shows how 
the expectation of life has varied. For example, the future expecta+ 
tion of life of a boy of ro in the city in 1821-27 was 42.27 years; in 
1832-41 it had fallen to 37.40 years; in 1870-72 it was on the upward 
trend again, being 40:18 years; in 1881-90 it had risen to 44.5 years, 
and in 1920-22 it stood at 50.8 years. You can read in those figures 
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the evil effect on health of the crowding and lack of healthy environ- 
ment following the Industrial Revolution. You can also see in the 
figures for the later years how organised administrative effort is 
having its effect. 

His tables of death rates from certain particular conditions are 
extraordinarily instructive. Consider these comparisons between 
numbers of deaths in 1855-64 and 1921-25. The figures are death 
rates per million :— 

Infectious diseases—deaths in the earlier period, 7,841. In the 

later, 1,986—-a reduction of 74.7 per cent. 

Phthisis—earlier period, 3,918—later, 1,005—a reduction of 

74.4 per cent. 

Other lung diseases—-earlier period, 5,170; later, 2,748—reduc- 

tion 46.8 per cent. 

All causes—earlier, 30,050; later, 14,808—reduction 50.7 per cent. 

Dr. Chalmers covers the whole ground of the growth and effect 
of the environmental and treatment services in Glasgow, and I com- 
mend his book to your consideration. If, when you study the tables 
he provides, you will read into them what they represent in life and 
happiness and usefulness you will, I think, conclude that the effects 
of enlightened health administration are beyond all price. 

Cost.—And the cost? For Scotland in 1927-28, the expenditure 
on medical services by themselves came to some £5,000,000, including 
in that total payments made by the Exchequer, by local authorities 
and from Insurance Funds for Insurance medical and other non-cash 
benefits; medical inspection and treatment of school children; the 
provision made for infectious diseases, for mothers and young 
children, and for paupers, lunatics and mental defectives. 

To that total you have to add cleansing, sewers, drains and general 
sanitary operations, say another three million pounds. 

For the clearance of insanitary areas allow another million to a 
million and a half. 

The total of these items, which does not include expenditure on 
housing schemes, although they have most important health aspects, 
is under ten million pounds. 

But that total of £10,000,000 expenditure on services having a 
direct effect on health represents by no means the total expenditure 
involved in dealing with the devastation caused by disease. With 
a population of 4,800,000 the cost of the social services in Scotland 
in 1928 amounted to £50,000,000. Some £30,000,000 of this 
£50,000,000 is attributable to education and pensions, leaving 
£20,000,000 expenditure attributable to meeting the cost of medical 
services, of cash benefits to the sick and their dependents, and for 
the maintenance of all those permanently incapacitated by disease. 
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Value.—Do we get value for that expenditure? Put it another 
way, could we get a better return for what we spend? I think pro- 
bably we could. From the point of view of human life, the public 
health services are well worth while. They are costly in these days— 
admittedly. And, let us face the facts squarely—they are to be more 
costly in future. But we might be able to do better with what we 
spend. I am fairly clear on that. 

I have said that the health services will be more costly in future. 
With your permission I shall return to that point later. I must first 
indicate what the future of the services is likely to be. 


An Adequate Medical Service. 


What has emerged clearly during the comparatively short period 
in which the State has assumed responsibility for the public health 
is the fact that even with all the gains in personal and national welfare, 
there is an enormous amount of preventable illness, and an even 
greater volume of what I may term ‘“‘ sub-acute’’’ and recurring 
sickness causing incapacity for work. The records of the school 
health service and the child welfare provision show clearly that minor 
defects, apart altogether from major conditions, are rampant in every 
part of the country, urban and rural alike; and National Health 
Insurance statistics demonstrate that these preventable, but not 
prevented, conditions yield a rich harvest of trouble in later life, to 
which have to be added the illnesses and disabilities to which all are 
liable even after a healthy childhood and youth. There are, as 
already said, one and three-quarter million insured persons in Scot- 
land. Of these, between 65,000 and 70,000 are incapacitated at any 
one time. Economically this represents a loss of 33 million weeks of 
work in the year. 

I need not labour that point further. The figures speak for them- 
selves. The question is how can these distressing conditions be, as 
far as humanly possible, remedied. Well, the machinery is now in 
process of building. By the Local Government Act of last year, the 
legislature has created a fabric into which the greater part of the un- 
related services of the past will be fitted, to produce a functional unity 
to serve the welfare of our citizens. The Poor Law Medical Service, 
the School Medical Service, the arrangements made for mothers and 
for children of the pre-school age, the mental health service, the public 
health services, and, over and above those special activities which 
have up till now been regarded as the sphere of the local authorities 
and the State, the general hospital provision of the country (related, 
of course, to the important contribution made by the voluntary 
hospitals) —all these services affecting the life and well-being of every 
citizen will come within the administrative scope of a unified local 
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public health authority. For the first time a single pair of eyes, as 
it were, ‘will keep watch in each locality over the multifarious parts 
of this mighty machine to see that each works harmoniously with the 
rest. The gains from this unification should be enormous. 

When I say unification, I must except the National Health Insur- 
ance Medical Service, which will remain outside the orbit of the local 
health authorities. That may seem to some a defect in organisation, 
but in response to the action being taken by the Secretary of the 
Department of Health these two great services are in process of being 
co-ordinated. The new machinery removes many difficulties inherent 
in the uncorrelated efforts of the past. Inevitably it must produce 
difficulties of its own. One of these will be how to secure that the 
body of general family practitioners, who will continue to be the 
backbone of medical service in this country, can be brought into 
organic contact with the new health machinery. In so far as specialist 
services and equipment are concerned, the appropriate point of con- 
tact is to be found in the hospital clauses of the new Local Govern- 
ment Act, while a comprehensive domiciliary medical service for the 
general population may best be obtained by extending the insurance 
principle to the dependents of insured persons, and possibly also to 
classes of people like small shopkeepers who at present are without 
its pale. In other words, the logical outcome of the hospital clauses 
of the new Act contemplates the local authority in co-operation with 
the voluntary hospitals providing an institutional and specialist 
medical service for the whole community, payment for such service 
being according to means, while an adequate domiciliary general 
practitioner service may be made available by an extension of the 
national health insurance medical service to the dependants of 
insured persons. This is not entirely a matter of administrative 
theory; it is coming to be a matter of absolute necessity. I will tell 
you why. 

I said before that the medical service is to become more costly. 
You will understand that cost here is a relative term. It must be con- 
sidered always with regard to what you get for your money. In 
future it is clear that persons who are sick must get a great deal 
more than many of them are getting at present. The practice of 
medicine at this date implies that for diagnosis and for treatment 
every citizen and his dependents, no matter what his financial position 
or his social standing may be, must have available to him through 
his family practitioner the services of a team of specialists of all 
kinds—consultant physicians for various medical aspects, specialists 
in surgery in its several branches, gynecologists, bacteriologists, 
ophthalmologists, dermatologists, radiologists and so forth. Without 
the aid of these special services the family practitioner cannot do his 
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work properly. The mere mention of the specialist services will 
have suggested to you that clinics and hospital accommodation are 
as necessary to the family practitioner for cases arising in his ordinary 
work as they are for the treatment of special conditions, such as 
tuberculosis, which have been more particularly the concern of the 
public health service. 


Larger Health Units—Local, Regional and National. 


And need these necessary extensions of existing services, provided 
everywhere in adequate degree, cost the State, or the local authorities 
or private citizens more than they do now in terms of money? That 
is not clear. Take a simple illustration. Assume that at present we 
have six different public health authorities in one county. Each of 
these, let us say, is maintaining a hospital for notifiable infectious 
diseases, and a separate isolation hospital for smallpox; each of them 
apart is doing what it can to provide special services for dealing with 
the sequelze of infectious disease, and for those conditions which 
require specialist skill; each has its separate arrangement with 
voluntary hospitals and specialists for the diagnosis and treatment of 
certain troubles; each in fact is carrying out its statutory obligations 
according to the letter and the spirit so far as it can. What is the 
result? Almost inevitably, although they are actuated by the best 
spirit in the world, the authorities must fall short somewhere of what 
they would like to do. It is not financially possible for a small 
administrative area to give the full service implied in modern medical 
knowledge. But if you amalgamate these authorities you change the 
whole outlook. Your six infectious diseases hospitals may give place 
to one. Your six isolation hospitals may disappear. Your variety 
of contracts on a limited basis for special services may be replaced 
by provision on the much larger scale within the same total of money. 
You have in fact the possibility of broadening the service and making 
it more efficient without necessarily adding to your cost. You may 
even be in a position to do many desirable things which have hitherto 
been impossible, and still be within your total. Even an amalgama- 
tion like that does not go far enough these days. There are many 
services, including the great general hospital provision, and arrange- 
ments for the diagnosis and treatment of special conditions that can- 
not economically be provided except on a regional basis—that is, for 
the area of several or many local authorities as a whole. Some kinds 
of provision also should be on a national basis; it could not be 
economically made otherwise. 

Given the provision—local, regional and national—the main point 
is to secure its availability, not to this group of persons or to that, 
but to all; to the insured population (probably extended as I have 
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indicated), to local authorities for all the classes for whom they carry 
responsibility, to the patients of private practitioners—in short, to 
the citizens as a body whatever their means or status. 

Events are in train for great issues. That is not in doubt. The 
new organisation which comes into operation on 16th May next is 
a great health charter for the Scottish people. I have tried to indicate 
the width of scope of the services affected. I hope I have conveyed 
between the lines some idea of the concentrated effort, and perhaps 
more important the spirit of accommodation, that will be necessary 
before all the branches and departments of health endeavour are 
welded and fused into a harmonious unity. But that is the only 
acceptable ideal to those who look ahead. It does not imply that any 
part of any service need sacrifice any valuable part of its experience 
and tradition; it does not imply a deadly level of soulless uniformity; 
but it does imply a pooling of experience, outlook and service for 
the common good. 


The Biological Standpoint. 


With, I am afraid, the broadest of broad brushes I have outlined 
the territory of existing health services. I have suggested, rather 
than described, how that territory may be consolidated and enriched. 
I should now like to go back, if you will allow me, and draw with 
more precision and detail some parts of the chart. You will realise 
that the map I have to deal with covers a vast expanse. It would 
be futile to try to compress into a short talk a survey in any detail 
of each and every province. I have it in mind rather to take you 
over ground that is, as it were, secluded and unfrequented; to take 
you by by-paths rather than along the broad highway. 

You are engaged in administration yourselves. You know as 
much as I do about what is being done for housing, slum clearance 
and town planning. You may not have had experience of the medical 
aspects of hospitals and clinics and treatment services, but you know 
that these exist, and broadly what their functions are; and from your 
administrative experience you will already have come to a conclusion 
whether the suggestions I have thrown out as to the future co- 
ordination and extension of these services are necessary, desirable, 
or within the bounds of practicability. 

It would be of more interest to you, I think, if I were now to 
treat selected aspects of this subject from my own point of view—the 
point of view of a medical man concerned both with administration 
and medicine, or, if you will allow me to use a broader term, biology. 
I find that when I change to this ground I must first define my 
personal position in it. At the outset then, I wish you to understand 
that both as administrator and as biologist I am more concerned 
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with life than with disease. I do not adopt that attitude out of a 
mere etymological whim, looking to the history of the words I am 
using. My attitude springs immediately from my _ professional 
philosophy. 

I shall state it in another way: I am profoundly concerned that 
good nurture should obviate the need for treatment. No one, and 
myself least of all, denies that when disease has manifested itself 
treatment must be applied. What I have said already will have made 
that clear. But no one who has had clinical and administrative 
responsibility for individual lives and for the well-being of a com- 
munity can regard treatment otherwise than as a regrettable necessity. 
To the extent that disease—bodily disease or mental disease—need 
not arise, every penny spent on treatment is sheer waste. The money 
should be spent in cutting off disease at its sources. 

That is easily said. But how is it to be done? Not in any one 
single way, obviously, for disease has a complete armoury of weapons. 
The improvement in housing and surroundings—in fact, all the con- 
ditions which we can call environment—is one obvious course. We 
have far to travel along that road before we can begin to say that 
we have made our surroundings subserve healthy life. We have 
begun; that is about all. And what a stupendous change would be 
accomplished if we could banish the effects of overcrowding, dirt and 
lack of fresh air and sunshine! We can hardly visualise how 
enormous the effect of these things alone would be. 

Consider some others of our defences against disease and death. 
Take them in the natural order of our lives. 

First the care of the expectant mother and the unborn child. Can 
we say we have done all that we may when between 600 and 700 
mothers in Scotland die yearly in childbirth—a physiological process, 
remember, not a pathological condition? And if we find that propor- 
tionately the greatest number of such deaths occur in institutions 
specially set apart for maternity, what shall we say? We should not 
conclude certainly that our preventive measures were adequate. 

Then if a proportion of new-born children are either still-born 
or defective, surely that indicates need for prevention where it would 
avail most. Taken together these two sets of casualties point to the 
need for overhauling our arrangements for ante-natal care and mid- 
wifery. They carry another implication to which I shall return later. 

Many of the children born alive die before they are one year old 
—over 8,000 in 1929, a rate of 87 per 1,000 births; and many more 
(though not so many, but still over 4,000 a year) die before they 
reach the age of five. We must ask ourselves whether that reveals 
an adequate standard of prevention. Can an enlightened public con- 
science tolerate facts like these much longer ? 
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The surviving infants, defective from birth or healthy, pass .to 
school age, many with defects uncorrected or with disabilities acquired 
during infancy. Rheumatic conditions have become apparent, tonsils 
have become septic, teeth have decayed, and so on. Why? 

_ During school life the children are exposed to all the great infec- 
tions—measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and the 
like. Are these diseases, and their deadly sequel, inevitable? Are 
they part of the unavoidable risks that every succeeding generation 
must run, each in its turn? I do not for a moment believe it. 

At school, also, you bring the mind under strain. We have been 
too prone, I think, to regard the child as two separate entities—a mind 
and a body. Biologically, that will not do. From the biological 
standpoint, the child must be taken as a whole, and the needs and 
aptitudes of his body and mind considered together. Have we really 
considered what 1s the effect on a child of continuous mental applica- 
tion? Is it possible that he might learn more in less time, with 
benefit to his physical and mental health, if a rhythm were estab- 
lished between mental and physical activity during the school day? 
Do we know enough about fatigue of brain and muscle to answer 
these questions positively; and, if not, why not? 

The adolescent leaves school and enters factory, or office, or 
mine, where he is subject not only to the common risks, but to the 
special risks of his occupation. Are we concerned enough to see that 
those who do special tasks for the good of the community are 
adequately protected ? 


Research in the Forefront. 


But I have put questions enough. There are some of these ques- 
tions about which we can be positive. We perfect our arrangements 
for diagnosis and treatment, and rightly so. But that is far from 
enough. In many directions, we cannot move farther without more 
knowledge. I mentioned at the very beginning of my talk that the 
march of modern medicine began when accurate observation took 
the place of time-honoured dogma. That is perennially true. The 
same kind of endeavour that revealed the human anatomical struc- 
ture and the circulation of the blood, that gave us insight into the 
immunity mechanism and gave mankind the priceless boons of 
anesthesia and asepsis, will yield us the new knowledge we so 
urgently require. Nothing but knowledge will put the killing and 
crippling diseases ‘‘ on the run.’”” And knowledge cannot be got 
except by research. 

We must get to know how to prevent septicemia in mothers and 
how to control the spread of the infection when it shows itself; how 
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to protect the unborn child; how to increase, by proper nutrition or 
otherwise, the individual resistance of children to the disabilities and 
weaknesses which may impair and shorten their lives; how to pre- 
vent absolutely measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria; how to adjust the school curriculum to secure maximum 
vigour of body and mind; how to safeguard the health and life of 
the workman at his work; how to prevent cancer and the lethal 
diseases. 

We must learn how to throw back the clouds of apprehension 
that cast their gloom over life, in order that it may be made more 
joyous and abundant. 

And what is the present position? The Medical Research Council 
is the principal organisation for prosecuting research into problems 
of disease in Great Britain with the Central Department of Health 
encouraging “‘ field research ’’ in the areas of the local authorities. 
With a total commitment of £10,000,000 or £20,000,000, according 
to the method of estimation, on health services in Scotland, these two 
departments charged by the State with responsibility for research are 
spending less than £10,000 a year on research services. Contrast 
this allocation of expenditure with the State’s expenditure on agricul- 
tural services. With a total expenditure of less than £1,000,000 on 
agriculture in Scotland, it is considered vital to agriculture to spend 
some £70,000 of this £1,000,000 on agricultural research. Is the need 
of man less urgent than the needs of the farm animal? 

To get the knowledge we require we must seek for it. We must 
put research in the very forefront of our programme. I do not look 
at this question with eyes dimmed by sentiment: I look at it as I 
should at any practical proposition, as a matter of national ‘‘ busi- 
ness ’’: we shall have to pay to get the researches made. The men, 
the equipment, the organization may well be expensive; for we must 
have the best of each. But, considered simply as a matter of social 
economics, the expense will be well worth while and will pay hand- 
some dividends at compound interest to the nation. 


The Future. 

I am afraid I have opened up a wide future; but I am no 
visionary. Fifty years ago the health organisation inaugurated by 
the Act of last year would have seemed like a Utopian dream. It 
would have been sound business then to have looked fifty years 
ahead if that had been possible. It is sound business to-day to look 
as far ahead as we can. It is the bounden duty of the administration 
to lay a far-sighted plan so that money may not be spent promis- 
cuously and frittered away on matters that are not of the substance 
of the main design. 
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And I am confident that with the acquired experience and the 
great traditions of our Universitiees, our voluntary hospitals, and 
other agencies; with the new scheme of local authority organisation; 
with clear ideas of what constitutes an adequate medical service 
according to modern needs; and, not least, with a determination to 
fill the gaps in our existing knowedge, we can design a fair temple 
of health in Scotland. 

















English and German Local 
Government Compared. 


By G. Montacu Harris, O.B.E., M.A. 


|Being the First of the Warburton Lectures for 1930 at the 
Victoria University of Manchester] 


:a HE present time appears to be singularly appropriate for the 
making of a comparison between the English and German 
systems—and principles—of Local Government. 

We, on our side, have just accomplished the first great change 
in our local government system for over thirty years (except as 
regards education) by the passing of the Local Government Act, 1929. 
The Germans are actively engaged in the preparation of substantial 
reforms and have been, for this purpose, making a close study of our 
institutions. 

And here, at the very outset, I find a point of comparison between 
England and Germany. I will not say that those in authority in 
England have been blind to local government developments in other 
countries. The Royal Commission on Local Government, for 
instance, obtained an immense amount of information as to the 
systems in force elsewhere. 

The general public in this country, however, seem not only to 
take no interest in the methods adopted in foreign countries for con- 
ducting local administration, but even to take very little interest in 
their own. Apart from the protests of members of Boards of 
Guardians, who objected to the extinction of those bodies, and to a 
certain amount of correspondence on de-rating, the press of this 
country devoted but little attention to the great changes brought about 
by the Local Government Act, 1929. Where would one find (out- 
side official statements of the Government’s case and speeches in 
Parliament) any reasoned arguments either for or against the prin- 
ciples upon which are based the extensive changes in our administra- 
tive system which that Act brought into effect? 

But in Germany every daily paper and hundreds of other 
periodicals have for years past been constantly and increasingly dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of this great question from every conceiv- 
able aspect, drawing their arguments frequently from the experience 
of foreign countries, while responsible officials have made a special 
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point of visiting England and reporting at length the results of their 
studies. 


; 


a 
I may say at once that the view of such officials is, I think, | 


unanimous that, whereas the English local government system is | 


admirable, for Englishmen, it would not do at all for Germans, and 


the reason for this lies mainly in the history of the two countries, | 


With this view I am inclined to agree—and to apply it also, con- 


versely, to the suitability of the German system to England—and | | 


feel, therefore, that, in making a comparison between the two 
systems, it is essential to begin with some consideration of their 
respective histories. 

England is very constantly described by foreigners as ‘‘ the home 
of local government.’’ We all know that there has never been a time 
when the whole local administration of the country has been directed 
from one centre. It is not only that the powers of our ancient 
boroughs, with their charters of incorporation, date from a remote 
antiquity, but even the country districts, both under the manorial 
organisation and under the rule of justices of the peace, have known 
some form of local self-government for many ages. 

The real essence of our local self-government, however, resides, 
I think, in none of these, but rather in the parish, the importance of 
which in our history has beeen so thoroughly established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb. “‘ During three or four centuries at least,’’ they 
say, “‘ the national government or the Established Church had from 
time to time made use of such parish organisation as existed, for the 
fulfilment of new social obligations or the enforcement of measures 
of public policy,’’ and, when we come down to the eighteenth century 
they point out that ‘‘ the parish officers were to be found exercising 
their manifold functions among and beneath all other authorities in 
town and country alike,’’ and that ‘‘ in mere public ownership of 
real and personal property, the thousands of parishes, with their 
churches and burial grounds, their parish cottages and workhouses, 
their common lands and endowed charities, their market crosses, 
pumps, pounds, whipping-posts, stocks, cages, watch-houses, weights 
and scales, clocks and fire engines, excelled in the aggregate the 
whole reputed wealth and apparatus of the couple of hundred 
municipal corporations then in being.”’ 

And what the Webbs say of the origin of the parish is characteristic 
of our system generally, “‘ in respect of some of the most important 
of its features—such for instance, as its areas and boundaries, the 
number and method of appointment of its most characteristic officers, 
and their powers of taxation—it had no better warrant than ancient 
tradition, handed down from generation to generation, seldom 
embodied in any document, and admittedly differing from place to 
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place according to local usages, of which no one outside the localities 
concerned had any exact knowledge.’”’ 

Upon this tradition, then, our local self-government is really 
based, and the history of its development is in reality merely a 
history of an adaptation of the system to the changing times, of the 
creation of new authorities to undertake new duties, of the transfer 
of functions from one type of authority to another, of the develop- 
ment of the representative principle and the enlargement of the local 
suffrage. 

For the purposes of comparison with Germany, however, it is 
essential to emphasise that, at any rate from Norman times, the 
Kingdom of England has been a single entity, and that throughout 
that period its territorial divisions, the geographical counties, have 
stood practically unchanged and universally recognised. 

And another point is that the feudal system, though of course 
not unknown to English history, was there but temporary, and, while 
it existed, of a very mild character as compared with its form on the 
Continent. It never entirely over-rode our political institutions and 
had no permanent effect upon them. 

In Germany conditions were entirely different. It must be 
remembered that Germany, as a political unity, first came into being 
only sixty years ago. Before 1870 the map of Central Europe was 
an amazing patchwork of kingdoms, duchies and bishoprics, all 
practically independent, while even since the establishment of the 
Empire, the existence within it of 25 States, three of which, prior 
to the revolution, were kingdoms, necessarily meant that the unity 
of Germany was something very different from that of Great Britain. 

The conception of local self-government which formerly prevailed 
in Germany was coloured both by this multitude of small states and 
by the influence of the feudal system, which, being a social organisa- 
tion based on the lordship over land, was an obstacle to any local 
political development. 

Indeed, the only form of local self-government which was worked 
out in Germany before the nineteenth century was that of the large 
towns. This was, of course, of great importance, but, though it 
was undoubtedly the foundation upon which the subsequent develop- 
ment of municipal government was based, it was in its origin merely 
the substitution, within the great towns, of an oligarchy for a feudal 
tyrant. It made those towns independent of the monarch, the arch- 
duke or the bishop, as the case might be, but internally the local 
government was in the hands, often of one family, usually of a group 
of wealthy families, and it is to this characteristic, no doubt, that is 
due the particular form of municipal government which prevails in 
Germany to the present day. 
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Of the traditions of their municipal government, in its narrower | 


sense of applying to the towns only, Germany is justifiably proud, 
It culminated in the “‘ Free Cities ’’ which, as Lord Bryce says, 
“were through many ages the centres of German intellect and 
freedom, the only haven from the storms of civil war, the surest hope 
of future peace and union.’’ 

Local self-government, outside the towns, has not in Germany so 
ancient a history. It can, indeed, scarcely be said to have com- 
menced before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The modern system of local self-government in Germany was 
practically the work of one man, Freiherr von Stein. It is true that 
only the Prussian Stadteordnung—town or municipal ordinance—of 
the 19th November, 1808, actually bears his signature, but the sub- 
sequent Prussian reforms up to the year 1825 were all inspired by his 
ideas. 

During the 
great reaction to the principle of the absolute State. In the second 
half of the nineteenth century there was a definite rebuilding of self- 
government, and Stein’s principles were to some extent applied to 
the country districts as well as to the towns, but his ideals were 
never adopted in their completeness and the heritage of the pre-Stein 
form of government is still noticeable in many respects. 

Before going more deeply into the subject, I will sketch quite 
shortly, for purposes of comparison, the outlines of the existing 
English and German organisations. 

In England, starting with the larger areas of local government, 
we have first the administrative county, which is the area of the old 
geographical county, except where, in a few cases, this has been 
divided for administrative purposes—thus, the North, East and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire are distinct administrative counties and 
similarly East and West Sussex and several others. 

The largest towns, however, called County Boroughs, are for 
local government purposes, excluded from the administrative county 
—which means that, for instance, Manchester and Liverpool are 
entirely independent of the Lancashire County Council, and are 
responsible for all local government functions of every kind within 
their respective areas. 

The County Council has not as comprehensive powers as the 
County Borough, for the responsibility for the exercise of a large 
number of local government functions within the county rests with 
the councils of the non-county boroughs, urban and rural districts, 
and some with the parish councils and parish meetings. The consti- 
tution and powers and duties of each of these different types of local 
authority are defined by Act of Parliament. 
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In Germany the local government system differs in each state, 
and there are no less than 65 different ordinances governing the 
various types of local authorities. As it would be impossible to 
examine even a large proportion of thhese in a single lecture, I will 
concentrate mainly on the Prussian system, which has been the longest 
established and has been taken, to a large extent, as a model for 
others. 

In Prussia the division of the country for local government pur- 
poses begins with the provinces. These are fourteen in number, but, 
with the special exceptions of Greater Berlin (which is also a munici- 
pality) and Hohenzollern Land, which is a small area separated from 
the rest of Prussia, these provinces cover areas varying from 3,000 
to over 15,000 square miles, and therefore so immeasurably exceed 
the size of our counties as to stand in an entirely different category. 

The Kreise, or Circles, upon which I shall have a good deal to 
say later, are, in several respects, very similar administrative divi- 
sions to the counties, but they are entirely artificial in their origin 
and, as a German writer has put it, whereas a German will speak of 
himself as a Prussian or a Pomeranian or a Rhinelander, he would 
never think of referring to a Kreis as his home. In other words, the 
Kreis in which a man was born has no such meaning to him as 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, Devon or Cornwall, bears to the natives 
of those counties. 

The area of a Prussian Kreis varies from 80 to 500 square miles, 
only a few exceeding 800. The average area of an English adminis- 
trative county is 940 square miles. Geographically included in the 
Prussian Kreis are the Stadtkreise, which correspond precisely to 
our County Boroughs. 

The origin of the Gemeinden or Communes is not by any means 
clear, but they certainly did not in medieval times enjoy any such 
local self-government as did our parishes, being under the complete 
control of their feudal lords. In modern times they are of two types 
—the Stadtgemeinde or town, corresponding to our municipal 
borough or urban district, and the Landgemeinde or rural commune, 
to which we have no exact parallel, as it does not altogether resemble 
either a rural district or a parish. 

Side by side with this division of the country for local self- 
government purposes is a different division for the purposes of local 
state government, which recognises the provinces and the circles, but 
has in between them a very important division known as the Bezirk 
or district, which includes a number of counties and county boroughs. 
The type of functions exercised in connection with this division I 
shall have occasion to allude to later. 

The German States other than Prussia have as a rule very much 
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the same organization, except that they are not large enough to 
contain provinces and the areas which correspond to the Kreis or 
the Bezirk frequently bear other names. Differences as regards the 
constitution of the governing bodies and their rights and powers will 
be mentioned when we come to those points. 

It was the intention of Stein to introduce a true responsibility 
of the citizen for the good government of his town, and hence he set 
out to destroy, in the first place, the oligarchical form of municipal 
government and the division of the population into classes. This 
aim, however, was not in fact attained until 1919, when the system 
under which municipal voters were placed according to their income 
in three classes, each of which elected the same number of coun- 
cillors, was abolished, and universal suffrage made general through- 
out Germany, the qualifying age being from 20 to 21 according to 
the decision of each state. 

Stein further intended that each municipality should have an 
elected council representative of all the citizens, supplemented by an 
executive body, which should have no will of its own, but ‘should 
merely carry out the requirements of the council. There was to be 
little state supervision and certain powers and duties appertaining to 
the state were to be delegated to the municipalities. 

The main point of the departure from Stein’s principles which 
took place in practice—and, at the same time, one of the chief differ- 
ences between the English and German systems—is to be found in 
the relative positions of the elected assembly or council and its 
executive. 

Under the English system, the elected council itself is the one 
and only responsible authority, and we are so accustomed to this that 
Englishmen generally seem to look upon it as the natural order of 
things. 

To the German, however, it is entirely unnatural. He can 
scarcely conceive of responsibility which is not vested in a single 
individual and, even where it may appear that nominally a board 
may exercise executive powers, he will assume that the real authority 
rests in the chairman—which is usually, in fact, the case. 

An elected body, therefore, must—from the German point of 
view—be supplemented by an executive, who will either be a single 
individual or a small body of officials or semi-officials, dominated 
again—in practice, if not in law—by an individual chief. 

The elected body—say, the Town Council, or, to translate the 
German term more literally, the assembly of representatives—has 
purely deliberative functions, and exercises real power only in its 
general control of finance. It also has a voice in the appointment 
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of the executive, but in so doing appoints its own master, who exer- 
cises the actual administrative power within the town. 

In this matter of the executive, there are in Germany three main 
types of constitution for the towns. 

The first of these is the ‘‘ Magistrat ’’ system, which prevails in 
the six eastern provinces of Prussia. The Magistrat is not a com- 
mittee of the council in our sense of the term. It is rather a permanent 
gathering of leading officials, consisting of both paid and unpaid 
members, appointed by the council, the paid members for twelve 
years, the unpaid after each council election—but these need not be 
members of the council. The number of members varies from two 
to thirty or forty, being fixed in each case by local standing orders, 
but at least one-third of the number must be unpaid. 

Under this form of constitution the Burgomaster is ex-officio 
Chairman of the Magistrat, but not of the Town Council. As Chair- 
man of the Magistrat he nominally possesses no more power than an 
English chairman in a similar position, but in actual practice he 
generally gets his own way. 

Indeed, the Prussian Burgomaster—in the words of that acute 
observer of both German and English local government, Dr. Redlich 
—‘‘is not a head man freely chosen by the representatives of the 
burgesses, but an intermediate state official entrusted with the direc- 
tion of the town.’’ He is nominated by the Central Government, 
though chosen—out of a narrow circle of professional men and 
officials—by the Town Council. Candidates for the office both of 
burgomaster and paid magistrate must produce technical or legal 
qualifications; and, moreover, the Central Government may at its 
discretion disqualify a candidate, otherwise qualified, on the score 
of his political opinions. ‘‘ It follows,’’ says Dr. Redlich, ‘‘ that the 
real centre of municipal gravity is outside the Town Council. The 
town is governed by its magistrates and burgomaster, who are only 
to a certain extent—mainly as regards expenditure—under the 
influence or control of the Town Council.’ 

When we come to the second type of municipal constitution— 
known as the Burgomaster type—which is to be found mainly in the 
Rhineland and Westphalia—this predominance of the burgomaster is 
even more marked. Here he is burgomaster and magistracy in one 
—the sole executive organ of town government. He is also ex-officio 
Chairman of the Town Council, and although that body may, if it 
dares to be so bold, pass a vote of censure upon him, this has no 
effect, as they cannot get rid of him until his twelve-year term of 
office expires. He holds weekly conferences with the leading officials, 
which conferences may be looked upon as similar to the Magistrat, 
except that these officials are not colleagues but subordinates, whose 
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opinions do not bind him in any way and who merely do such work 
as he delegates to them. 

A third type of municipal constitution is the so-called ‘‘ Single 
chamber ’’ type, which exists in South Germany and is gradually 
winning favour in local government circles generally. This type is 
much nearer to the English form, since there is no separate executive, 
but the Council includes paid officials as well as elected members, 
and the burgomaster, as a full-time official both of the State and the 
local authority, appointed for a term of years and having power to 
act on his own responsibility when the Council is not sitting, exer- 
cises, even under this type of constitution, a predominating influence, 

The committee system is fully practised in Germany, but two types 
of committee are recognised—the Ausschuss, which is a genuine com- 
mittee of members of the Council, whose function it is merely to 
prepare matters for the consideration of the Council, and the Deputa- 
tion, which includes, in addition to members of the Council, technical 
officials and outside members. These Deputations are usually given 
certain executive powers. Among the functions which they are 
appointed to exercise are those which relate to finance, building, land 
management, streets, municipal undertakings, education, cemeteries, 
traffic, protection from fire. It is clear, therefore, that they form a 
close parallel to English committees, except that they more generally 
include outside members, official and otherwise. This system 
certainly brings a large number of the general public into active 
participation in the work of local government. 

Turning now to the question of the functions of municipal 
authorities, it will be found that Germans—and especially Prussians— 
habitually claim that their towns enjoy a greater measure of local 
autonomy than those of any other country. They base this assertion 
on the fact that the authorities of any commune have the right, as 
stated in a decision of the Prussian Superior Administrative Court in 
1885, ‘“ according to the common law of Germany ”’ to “‘ embrace 
within the sphere of its operations everything which furthers the 
welfare of all, or the material interests and the intellectual develop- 
ment of the individual. It can establish, take over and support 
enterprises of general utility, which serve these purposes.”’ 

This principle is generally applicable throughout Germany. A 
commune has, in principle, a general power to manage its own affairs 
and to take any steps it thinks fit to advance the well-being—physical, 
mental, moral or economic—of its inhabitants, subject to the super- 
vision of the State, and provided that there is no explicit prohibition 
of such action. 

In this country, we know that the position is exactly the contrary. 
A local authority can only do that which it is explicitly authorised to 
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From this broad statement it would certainly appear that the 
German local authorities were much freer than the English, and in 
certain respects that is undoubtedly the case. In the matter of 
municipal trading undertakings the German town has no need to 
have recourse to Parliament to obtain special powers. It is spared 
all the expense of that costly procedure. It can establish, entirely at 
its own discretion, any sort of public service which it chooses. And 
the consequence is an immense development throughout the German 
towns of municipal undertakings of all kinds. 

Not only are water, gas, electricity and tramway undertakings 
and abattoirs almost always municipal, but in watering places the 
bathing establishments are usually municipally managed, and there 
are numerous examples of such various municipal enterprises as docks 
and quays, banks, market halls, milk supply, quarries, breweries, 
inns and restaurants, theatres, concerts and dancing halls, brick- 
works and factories of all kinds. Moreover, apart from wholly 
municipal undertakings, a town council can, and frequently does, 
possess large share interests in industrial companies. 

Closely connected with this subject is that of the municipal owner- 
ship of land. In England it is the exception for local authorities to 
own land except for specific purposes such as public open spaces, 
housing, or municipal buildings of various kinds, and, if 
money is to be borrowed for the acquisition of land for such 
purposes, it is necessary to obtain Government sanction. In 
Germany it is most usual for thhe communal authority to own 
a large proportion of the land within its area, a fact which 
obviously tends in various ways to ease and cheapen municipal 
administration. A recent return showed that, for a total of 204 towns, 
the average proportion of land owned by the municipality (exclusive 
of streets) to the total area was 23.7 per cent. Twelve towns owned 
more than half their area. 

On what may be called the economic side, therefore, it is clear 
that the German local authorities can rightly claim that they enjoy 
a greater freedom than the English. There is, however, another side 
to the question, which relates to what we look upon as more definitely 
the sphere of local self-government. 

Much of that which, from our point of view, is included as a 
matter of course within that sphere is, in Germany, excluded from 
it on the ground that it appertains to the police. The German word 
‘‘ Polizei’? we can only translate as ‘‘ police,’’ but it covers very 
much more than we understand by the term, for it includes every 
governmental function in connection with which penalties may be 
inflicted for the contravention of regulations. 

Thus, we find in Germany not only “ Security Police,’’ but also 
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an equally important side of the system known as ‘‘ Welfare Police,’’ 
which includes among its sub-divisions Public Health Police, Build- 
ing, Market, Morals, Traffic Police, and so forth. 

Now the whole of this side of local government is a part of the 
local state administration which I have already mentioned. The 
chief of the Bezirk, or district, known as the Regierungsprasident, is 
responsible for the police system—in the wide sense of the term— 
throughout the whole area. In the towns these functions are, as a 
tule, delegated to the burgomaster. But it must be clearly under- 
stood that these functions are delegated to him personally, that he is, 
in this connection, a State official, and that the elected body has no 
powers in the matter at all. 

The local authorities themselves also exercise certain functions 
delegated to them by the State in addition to those which they exer- 
cise as local self-governing bodies. It is a fully recognised principle 
that these two classes of functions exist, and yet it is admitted that 
it is extremely difficult to say where the line is to be drawn between 
them. 

The subject of local State government I shall deal with further 
in my next lecture, when I shall compare the State position in this 
matter in Germany, not only with the system in England, but with 
that of other countries. For the moment I wish only to emphasise 
the fact that there exists in Germany, side by side with the organiza- 
tion of local self-governing authorities, a system of local State 
authorities, which exercise many of the functions which we consider 
to be naturally within the sphere of local self-government. 

This adds enormously to the complications of the German system, 
for it is an admitted fact that there is very great uncertainty as to 
the respective spheres of action of these two types of authority and 
as to their real relations to one another, very much depending upon 
the personality and temperament of the respective officials. 

I will now, however, turn to the question of local self-government 
in the country districts, beginning with the Landgemeinde or rural 
commune. The distinction between urban and rural communes does 
not exist in southern Germany, but in Prussia and other northern 
States there is a different form of constitution for those communes 
which are not subject to the Municipal Ordinance, though the form 
of constitution is by no means uniform, even among the Prussian 
provinces. 

The number of rural communes in Prussia in Ig2I was 30,232. 
Of these more than two-thirds had less than 500 inhabitants, but a 
few had 20,000 inhabitants and over. 

The very smallest of these have no representative council, but 
are governed by a communal assembly, analogous to our Parish 
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boroughs have their representation on the County Council, which 
is the actual county authority, in Germany the Kreistag, which corre- 
sponds to the County Council, is of little importance, and inclusion 
within the county means direct subjection to the Landrat, who is a 
permanent official of the State government. 

These various facts indicate that, whereas there is much that is 
admirable in German local government—especially in the towns—the 
organisation suffers from the terrible complication of the various 
hierarchies of authorities and the over-lapping of functions. 

There are of course movements for reform, and a number of 
legislative attempts have already been made since the establishment 
of the Weimar constitution of 1919. That constitution did not affect 
the systems of local government within each State, except as regards 
the suffrage and finance, but, as a result of the new regime, each 
State has found it necessary to introduce a local government Bill— 
some of which have passed into law—while there is at the same time 
a demand in many quarters for a Reichsstadteordnung—a uniform 
municipal ordinance for the whole of Germany. 

Although the relation of the States to the Reich, being of a federal 
nature, is not a matter which comes under the head of local govern- 
ment, the conception of an ‘‘ Einheitsstaat ’’—one united Germany 
instead of a federation of States—necessarily influences the position 
of the subordinate authorities. 

According to a responsible German writer (Dr. Albert Hensel), 
political development since 1918 has not been favourable to local self- 
government. The introduction of proportional representation (in the 
particular form which has been adopted) has led to the strengthening 
of what he calls ‘‘ party bureaucracy.’’ When Reich and State are 
governed on party lines and the Landrat is wholly and the Biirger- 
meister partially a government official, it is necessary, for smooth 
working, that these should be of the same party as the Government. 
The leisured classes are no longer inclined to serve on the local 
councils; the professional politician steps in; and hence the responsi- 
bility of the citizen is lost. Never was the political apathy of the 
German citizen so great as now. 

Although Dr. Hensel may be quite correct—and certainly I am 
not in a position to dispute his statements—it is none the less the case 
that the views of those who are in favour of a more extended form 
of local self-government were never more widely or more loudly 
expressed than they are to-day. This is largely due to the activities 
of the Associations of Local Authorities, which are much more 
powerful bodies than their counterparts in this country. The 
Deutscher Stadtetag, which is the union of the larger towns, possesses 
a magnificent building in Berlin with a staff of 60 on the premises. 
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Its President is a full-time paid official, formerly holding an important 
position in the Civil Service. The other Associations are similarly 
organised. The action taken by these bodies in connection with any 
Government proposals carries very great weight, and they are largely 
responsible for moulding public opinion. 

In connection with the contemporary trend of public policy, I 
will touch upon three points, namely (1) finance, (2) the enlargement 
of the powers of the Circles, and (3) the constitution of Berlin. 

(1) Finance.—I have not as yet referred to the question of finance 
of local government, which is a side of the subject in which the 
English local authorities occupy a much happier position than the 
German. The English system of local taxation, whatever its draw- 
backs, has the merit of extreme simplicity. We have but one local 
tax, which we choose to call a rate and, except in the case of parishes, 
a local authority is not restricted as to the amount of rate which it 
may levy. The income of our local authorities, apart from local 
taxation, is obtained by extensive Government grants, while some 
of our towns realise substantial profits from their trading under- 
takings. 

In Germany, before the war, not only could the local authorities 
levy additions to several national taxes for their own purposes, but 
they could also levy a local income tax themselves, as well as other 
taxes at their discretion. In addition, they received grants from the 
central exchequer for specific purposes, and the towns, in particular, 
enjoyed a valuable income from their landed property and, as a rule, 
made large profits on their trading undertakings. 

The Weimar constitution and the idea of the Einheitsstaat have 
directly affected this local financial system. They have, indeed, com- 
pletely reversed it. Formerly, the Empire obtained its revenues by 
indirect taxes and by contributions from the States, leaving to the 
latter and to the local authorities the direct taxes on income, land, 
and personal property. 

Now, the Central Government has the right to frame all legisla- 
tion with regard to taxation intended either wholly or partly for 
imperial objects. The States and local authorities are deprived of 
the right to levy income tax, and the communes are not allowed to 
levy any tax “‘ similar ’’’ to one levied by the Reich. 

The communes may still levy real property taxes (mostly as addi- 
tions to the national taxes) and indirect local taxes on such matters 
as entertainments, dogs, unearned increment, liquor licences, horses 
and motor-boats, and they receive, through the States, shares of the 
national taxes on income and corporations, on business turnover, 
land transfer, motors and betting. But the evil of their position is 
that not only does the Reich retain for itself as much of the produce 
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Meeting. Forty electors are, however, sufficient to entitle a com- 
mune to a representative council in most provinces and as few as 
eighteen in Westphalia and the Rhineland. 

This council is elected for four years and itself elects a Head Man 
(Vorsteher), who may be salaried if the population exceeds a certain 
figure—namely, 3,000 in the seven eastern provinces. If salaried, the 
Head Man is appointed for 12 years, if honorary, for four or six. 

The Council may also appoint from among qualified electors 
Schoffen, or assistants to the Head Man, who are unpaid, except in 
large communes with the consent of the Minister. 

The powers of the communal councils in rural communes are 
connected chiefly with street cleaning, repair of minor roads, drainage, 
poor relief, protection against fire, and, sometimes, education. The 
business goes primarily to the elected council for their consideration, 
unless explicitly given to the Head Man and his assistants, but the 
latter, as executive, stand in practically the same relation to the 
communal council as does the Biirgermeister or Magistrat in the 
towns. 

In Western Prussia in particular—though the system has to some 
extent spread elsewhere—a number of communes are frequently com- 
bined for the larger administrative purposes in a union which is called 
either a Landbiirgermeisterei or an Amt. In this case a council of 
not less than twelve members is directly elected, its chairman and 
executive, who is also directly elected for twelve years, being known 
as Landbiirgermeister and receiving a salary. There is no definite 
provision as to what business is to be transacted by the union and 
what by the individual commune. This is a matter which is settled 
in each individual case, and is usually left very vague. 

Turning now to the Kreis, I have said that in many respects there 
is a close resemblance between it and our county. The average area 
is very much the same, it includes urban and rural communes, while 
the larger towns are excluded, and it possesses a representative 
council, numbering (in Prussia) not less than 20 members. 

On the other hand, as I have already stated, the Kreis has no 
ancient history. It was created as a part of the local State organisa- 
tion, and only bit by bit have self-government powers been given 
it. And its head, the Landrat, is a State official, appointed by tlie 
Government, who in Prussia presides not only over the Kreistag or 
county council, but also over the Kreisauschuss or Circle Committee, 
which consists of six members, who are usually members of the 
Kreistag, and acts to some extent as the executive of the Circle, but 
has by no means the same position as the Magistrat in a town. 

The constitution of the Kreis and its relation to the communes 
which compose it differ very much in the different States. In 
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Wirttemberg, Saxony, and Oldenburg the election to the Kreistag is 
indirect, while in most of the other States it is direct. This difference 
has its bearing also on the financial relations, the Kreis in the States 
named (and some others) making a precept on the communes, while 
elsewhere it levies its taxes direct. 

The Kreis, too, almost always coincides with the lowest district 
in the hierarchy of administrative courts, but this is not the case in 
Bavaria or Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

In some States the Landrat is not ex-officio Chairman of the 
Kreistag, but everywhere he exercises very great authority, as the 
local representative of the Central Government. 

The main functions of the Kreis include housing schemes on broad 
lines, higher professional education, especially in connection with 
agriculture, libraries, hospitals, light railways and tramways, and 
trading concerns of many kinds. 

As the Circle is a union of communes, formed to carry out duties 
for which the individual communes are unfitted, so the Province 
is a union of Circles, to deal with matters which are considered to 
be too big for the latter, such as trunk roads, agriculture (including 
diseases of animals), and the institutional care of the poor, lunatic, 
blind and others. 

The province also has an elected council, which, however, meets 
as a rule only once a year. The members are appointed for five years 
by the Circles in proportion to their population. Each provincial 
council elects a Committee and also a Landesdirektor or Landeshaupt- 
mann, who is the real executive and holds office for six to twelve 
years. He is ex-officio a member of the Committee, but may not be 
its Chairman. The provincial chief is the Ober-prasident, a very 
important official, who has other provincial organisations under his 
control, but this is a matter which comes entirely within the sphere 
of the State organisation. 

Now, the German principle that a local authority may do any- 
thing which it considers conducive to the welfare of its community, 
which is not expressly forbidden to it, is held to apply universally, 
and this leads to the difficulty that commune, circle and province 
claim to have concurrent powers in most matters of local government 
and are in constant competition with one another. 

Moreover, local authorities have power to form ad hoc unions 
for special purposes, and even individual communes frequently form 
limited liability companies for trading undertakings which, as such, 
escape the supervision to which the communes themselves are subject. 

The desire of the towns to achieve complete separation from the 
counties—of which we know something in this country—is intensified 
in Germany by the fact that, whereas in England the non-county 
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of taxation as it needs before passing any on, but the provinces and 
circles also satisfy themselves before anything reaches the unfortunate 
communes. Consequently, their share of the assigned revenues is a 
mere trickle. When, to compensate for this, attempts were made to 
give the communes a free right to invent new taxes, it was found 
that this was useless, as there were no resources left to tap. 

There is, consequently, a continual outcry from the local authori- 
ties and a pressing demand for a more favourable financial system, 
but no solution of the problem has yet been found. 

(2) The Enlargement of the Powers of the Counties (Kreise).— 
The tendency to increase the powers of the larger local authorities 
at the expense of the smaller is a well-known characteristic of modern 
times, of which we have evidence in our own latest Acts, which in 
the matter of rating and valuation, roads and poor law, transfer 
certain functions from the district councils and boards of guardians 
to the county councils. 

It is suggested that the same tendency in Germany is due, not 
merely to the effect of modern means of communication on the size 
of area most suitable for administration, nor to the desirability of 
spreading more widely the charge for public services, but that it is 
a part of the policy of centralisation, since the county council with 
its Landrat is more under direct central control than is the commune. 

However that may be, the tendency certainly is there and is well 
exemplified by what has recently taken place in West Prussia. 
Indeed, the Prussian Act of last year for the reorganisation of West- 
phalia and the Rhineland is so illustrative of the present local govern- 
ment policy of the Prussian Government, that I ought perhaps to 
bestow a little special attention upon it. 

The rapid industrial development of the district of which Essen 
is the centre led the Prussian Government, in 1920, to pass an Act 
setting up a Regional Planning Federation for what is known as the 
Ruhr Coal Mining District, the area of the region covering about 
1,437 square miles, extending into two provinces (Westphalia and 
Rhineland) and three Government districts, and including (in April, 
1926) 10 counties, 20 county boroughs, 17 non-county boroughs and 
259 rural communes—in all 296 local authorities, with a total 
population of nearly 4,000,000. 

The functions of this Federation were strictly confined to matters 
of town and regional planning, and the new Act, to which I am about 
to refer, does not affect these functions in any way. It is possible, 
indeed, that the experience of the Federation and, in particular, the 
influence of its director, played a considerable part in bringing about 
the new legislation, which, however, applies to a larger area than that 
of the Federation. 
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The object of the Act of July, 1929, was to reorganise the local 
government areas of this part of Prussia so as to make what were 
considered to be more suitable divisions for all the purposes of local 
administration. This meant, first and foremost, the creation of new 
and the extension of other county boroughs on a large scale. To 
effect this, in several instances, two or three towns have been united 
to form one large county borough, and in several cases two or more 
existing county boroughs have been combined. As a result there 
are now 17 county boroughs where there were 21 before. At the 
same time, at least 13 urban and 45 rural communes have been 
swallowed up and 15 counties have been abolished and four new ones 
constituted out of the remnants of the rural areas. 

To the counties thus left in existence power is given to take over 
from the communes the administration of any local self-government 
function for the whole or a part of the county, if it can establish that 
this would be to the advantage of the community generally. 

It is the question whether this principle is to be extended to other 
parts of Prussia which, together with the financial problem, is chiefly 
exercising the minds of local administrators at the present time. 

(3) Berlin.—The question of the government of Berlin has a direct 
connection with the theory of the Einheitsstaat, since the supporters 
of this theory desire that Berlin shall be to Germany what London 
is to England or Paris to France. Consequently, the enlargement of 
the city and the devising of a satisfactory form of government for 
this Greater Berlin are matters of great consequence to them. 

The need for a satisfactory form of government for the capital, 
however, is of course obvious in itself apart from any more recondite 
reasons, and several attempts have been made to find it. 

In r91I a Federation of Berlin and its suburbs was formed, but 
in 1920 an Act was passed incorporating 94 local authorities, and thus 
forming a city of some 320 square miles, with a population of about 
four million. To this area was given, by the same Act, a constitution 
on the lines of the Magistrat system, already explained, but with a 
certain amount of decentralisation, in that the area was divided into 
20 districts, each of which had a district council consisting of the 
local representatives on the central town council and from 15 to 45 
directly elected members. Each district council appoints a district 
executive of 7 members, usually paid. 

This latest constitution for Berlin is not considered satisfactory, 
and much considetration is being given as to the form which might 
best be adopted. For this purpose the systems of other great capitals 
have been carefully studied and, in particular, that of London, and 
it will, I think, be of interest to quote the conclusions come to by 
Dr. von Leyden, head of the Local Government Division of the 
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Prussian Ministry of the Interior, who last year paid a visit to 
England to inquire into the subject on the spot. 

Dr. von Leyden has a great admiration for English local govern- 
ment, but he is of opinion that the differences between the existing 
systems are so great, and the deeply-rooted characteristics of each 
country play so important a role, that it is not conceivable to him that 
either country could at any time adopt the general principles of the 
other. As regards the special question of Berlin, he seems to have 
been disappointed in his expectation of finding something in the 
London system which would help to solve the problem of his capital. 
To his mind it would not be at all desirable to give the districts of 
Berlin the rating powers of the metropolitan boroughs. What they 
want to achieve in Berlin is a system of equalisation of local taxation 
on the one hand, and of public: services on the other, and, therefore. 
although for practical purposes some form of decentralisation seems 
desirable, he considers that it would be going much too far to apply 
to Berlin the system we have in London. 


To sum up the main characteristics in which local government in 
Germany differs from our own, I would say in the first place that 
the whole organisation is much more complicated, and that there is 
a greater uncertainty as to the respective spheres of action of the 
various authorities. 

The second main point is, I think, the prominence of the official. 
The extent of the power of the burgomaster and the Landrat, 
together with the fact that these officers are direct servants of the 
State at the same time that they are responsible to the local authority 
is something to which we have no parallel in this country. More- 
over, the public regard for any official as such is very noticeable in 
Germany. We are apt to be amused at the use of titles in Germany 
by officials and their wives, but it is not to be denied that this pride 
in occupying a position in the municipal service and the recognition 
by the public that it is something to be proud of, does develop a high 
ideal of citizenship. 

This prominence of the official has of course its corollary in the 
comparative unimportance of the elected councils. 

The existence of the local State police system affects the whole 
organisation of local administration from top to bottom, in that it 
deprives the local authorities, properly so-called, of many local 
government functions. 
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On the other hand, the German local authorities are much freer | 
than the English to own lands and to undertake trading operations | 
of all kinds, and use this freedom to the full. 

That, in spite of this freedom, there is much greater centralisation | 
in Germany than in this country, is to my mind clear, but this is a 
matter with which I shall deal in my next lecture. bof Pi 
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Notes 


THE WINTER CONFERENCE, I930 


Most of the papers discussed at the Winter Conference of the Institute 
of Public Administration were published in the January issue of this 
Journal. The discussions were of a very high order, but mainly 
owing to the inability of the Institute to afford the cost of reporting, 
it is not possible to reproduce these. We are glad, however, to be 
able to publish the following :— 

(a) Paper by Mr. W. J. O. Newton on Provision and Equality of 
Opportunity in the Public Services, which was discussed at 
the afternoon session, and 

(b) Speech by Sir H. N. Bunbury on the Management of Public 
Utilities, with which the morning discussion was opened.— 

EDITOR. 


PROVISION AND EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN THE PUBLIC SERVICES 
By W. J. O. NEwTon. 
[Paper discussed at Conference on 25th January, 1930] 


] DO not propose to deal with the provision of opportunity for 
obtaining promotion in the services. The subject of promotion 
was fully discussed at the Institute’s winter conference in 1927 and the 
papers then submitted on promotion in the public services, central 
and local, as well as in industry, were published! at the time. 

The subject to which I invite your attention is one which I believe 
to be more important even than the promotion which cometh neither 
from the East, nor from the West, nor from the South—and very 
rarely from the North; and the question I would like to submit is: 
Can the services provide, more than they do at present, equal oppor- 
tunity for all their members to enjoy the work which is to be done 
and to share in the satisfaction which comes from its achievement ? 
It can be assumed that the senior members of the services enjoy their 
work and get this satisfaction already; at any rate, if they do not, the 
failure can be ascribed to their own fault; they have the opportunity 
of enjoying the sense.of power and the pleasure of influencing policies 
in directions they believe to be right. Their juniors recognise this 
and believe moreover (though sometimes quite wrongly) that the 
seniors do not know the cares which spring from not having enough 


money. 
1 JournaL, April, 1927. 
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The glow of satisfaction resulting from the knowledge that a job 
of work has been well done is one of the happiest experiences life has 
to offer to a public servant, apart from the joy he gets out of such 
spare-time occupations as lover, parent, holiday tourist, sportsman, 
or as the rider of some other hobby-horse. If the aggregate amount 
of “‘ glow ’’ derivable from the well-done work of a large department 
could be bottled and shared out equally amongst its members in daily 
or weekly doses, there would be quite a large amount of comfort and 
inspiration for each member of the department. But the “‘ bottling 
and decanting ’’ process is impossible. Is there any other way of 
ensuring that the seniors do not get away with more than their fair 
share of the satisfaction, as some think they do with the spondulicks? 
And after all, although we are discussing equality of opportunity, we 
perhaps need not speak of a “‘ fair share,’’ for the supply of ‘‘ glow ”’ 
is unlimited and if the juniors can receive more than they do now, 
the seniors, most happily, need not have less. 

I think more general satisfaction would be derivable from official 
work if we could render more than lip-service to certain principles 
with which most probably we are already in agreement. For example, 
it will not be questioned in this Institute that the work of each indi- 
vidual in a public office is important; that the brilliant ideas of one 
may need the careful language of another and even the comely type- 
writing of a third to achieve the maximum effect. But do we 
take sufficient care to ensure that this idea of ‘“‘ importance ’’ con- 
tinuously permeates the departments? Again, we render lip-service 
to the principle that each worker should understand, not only what 
he is doing, but why he is doing it. But do we take effective steps to 
secure that each worker understands the relation of his section’s work 
to the work of other sections, branches or divisions? Or that the 
junior understands not only the reason for his department’s existence 
and its general objectives but something of its interesting work done 
in branches not his own? 

Of practical ways of permeating the departments with the idea 
of the importance of the work to be done by each and diffusing 
knowledge of why the work is necessary and of its relation to other 
work, I think that the prime is the conference, formal or informal. 
In military service there is need for unquestioning obedience to orders 
given. In civil service there must also be obedience, but there is no 
need for ignorance as to the reasons for an instruction: indeed the 
senior is wise if unasked he explains the reason when giving the order. 
At the tops of the departments the method of consultation or con- 
ference is very well known and generally practised. It is doubtful if 
the practice extends far enough downwards. Section-leaders in charge 
of relatively small operations might well hold frequent if informal 
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Notes 


conferences of their staff, answering cheerfully what may seem to 
them unnecessary questions, and examining patiently ‘‘ bright ideas,”’ 
even though the same ideas may have occurred to themselves and 
have been rejected earlier. 

Diffusion of information about the work of a department amongst 
its members should be begun at their entrance to its service. I think 
it is true to say that many recruits at present ‘‘ pick up ”’ their work 
and that the operations of the perhaps very large department to which 
they have been posted are vague in their minds. The immediate 
senior or section-leader is a busy man or woman concerned in running 
what may be relatively a small sub-division of a very large whole. 
The work the recruit is to do has cut for itself a groove or channel 
bounded by printed forms and common-form letters which experience 
has proved to be convenient and time saving. The easy course for 
the section-leader to take is to set the recruit to work on those forms 
and letters with a short explanation of how they are to be filled up. 
The recruit must be puzzled, and if he has come to the service with 
high ideals, disappointed. Time-hallowed phrases (‘‘ This has to go 
on to P4 (6) ’’) do not illuminate or inspire him. Even the kindli- 
ness of heart or official caution adds the advice ‘‘ not to be afraid to 
ask if you don’t quite understand,’’ the recruit does not often take 
advantage of the invitation. 

Would it not be better, in a large office, for the recruits (who often 
enter in batches) to be seen together by the head of the department, 
who would give them a ten minutes’ talk on the work of the depart- 
ment as a whole, and for them then to have the work of each branch 
of the department explained to them by the officials in charge of the 
branches? Then when a recruit was posted to a particular branch he 
would have a better background for thinking of his small share of the 
great whole and would realise the importance of his job. The few 
minutes’ contact with the senior officers right at the commencement 
of the recruit’s service, would also have the effect of making him 
feel more at home and realising that he was a member of a family, 
albeit a large one. 

Again, fairly frequent changes of work widen the experience of 
the worker and add to his interest in the work. But here it must be 
said that often the advantage of a change is not at first recognised by 
the worker himself. Senior officers who do not recognise the value 
of such changes are nowadays, I imagine, few in number, and most 
are willing to sacrifice the heip they get from experienced assistants 
and to part with them, believing changes to be good for the individuals 
and the service. Opposition to a change of work often comes from 
the worker himself, who at the moment a proposal for fresh work is 
made reveals a passion for the work he has been doing not before 
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suspected. In particular, departments with local offices would do 
well to arrange for fairly frequent interchanges of the staff at head. 
quarters and in the sub-offices. Headquarters staffs are too often 
unwilling to ‘‘ go out,’’ sometimes from a wrong notion as to the 
superior importance of the work at headquarters, and sometimes being 
ignorant that the people employed in local offices are frequently closer 
to the subject under administration and in favourable positions for 
gaining valuable experience. 

A final suggestion for increasing and maintaining interest in the 
work is that we should see that credit is given where it is due. It 
should not be a common belief in the services that the only reward for 
merit is promotion: there are many meritorious public servants who 
cannot be promoted. But merit can often be acknowledged informally 


and should be recognised on occasion by official letter or minute. The | 


anonymity of public servants renders public recognition but rare, and 
this is for the good of the services. Nevertheless, recognition of meri- 
torious achievement within the departments will go a long way 
towards affording peace of mind and inspiration; and all should have 
equal opportunity for enjoying these. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PuBLic UTILITY SERVICES 
[Opening Speech at the Winter Conference of the Institute of Public 
Administration, 25th January, 1930] 

I confess that I find it difficult to form a clear and definite idea of 
what exactly is meant by the distinction between business manage- 
ment and Governmental management, and in what the implied supe- 


riority of the former consists. Does it lie in better methods and 


forms of organisation? I doubt it. Bearing in mind that most 
public organisations are typically large-scale organisations and have 
to be compared with large-scale commercial organisations, I doubt if 
the latter can show any general superiority in organising capacity. 
As organisations adapted to the special purposes for which they are 
designed, Government departments seem to me to show up rather 
well, and I think that the capacity to organise would be admitted 
to be one of the strong points of the Civil Service. 

Does the difference lie in better planning and control of opera- 
tions? Ido not think so. Planning and control has for a long time 
been one of the strong points of departmental work, and indeed the 
charge more often brought against us is that we plan and control a 
litle too persistently and insistently, and do not adapt ourselves 
quickly or readily enough to the slants of political situations and 
public opinion. 
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Notes 


Does it lie, as the Lever Committee on the telegraph service 
thought, in the conditions of employment of public servants—in their 
tenure and rewards, and in superior personnel management gener- 
ally? Here, again, with all respect to the Lever Committee, I do not 
think that we are on the track of the answer. There is, I admit, 
something in what they say, and especially in their emphasis on the 
relative lack of incentive in the service with which they are dealing. 
But progressive industrial concerns seem to be coming to rely less 
and less on the old principle of ‘‘ hiring and firing ’’: a high labour 
turnover is seen to be an evil: and there seems to be a growing 
approximation in the principles and practice of personnel manage- 
ment in large-scale public and private concerns respectively, while 
there is no doubt at all of the high quality of the Civil Service per- 
sonnel. 


Does the superiority lie in differences of technique: in some supe- 
riority in business methods of conducting the affairs of business? 
Well, here I think we must admit that, in general, we have a good 
deal to learn, and certainly that there is room for improvement. But 
any deficiencies in our technique are not the ultimate explanation of 
the superiority—if there be a superiority—of business management. 
We have to look deeper than that. 


Is not the ultimate explanation of the difference to be found in a 
difference of function? Departments and authorities work to a 
scale of political values: business concerns work to a scale of com- 
mercial values, which for the purposes of this argument I will assume 
to be identical with economic values. Let me illustrate what I mean. 
The time values are different in the two cases. In political life the 
present is weighted somewhat heavily as against the future. There 
is a sort of premium on the short view as against the long view. 
Whereas, in business the reverse is the case. Again, in the valuation 
of men, the political scale tends to measure them by their needs, 
the business scale by what they are worth. Or again, in relation to 
risks, an unsuccessful experiment, however legitimate, has in the 
political scheme of things a very marked negative value, whereas in 
business it may well have a positive value as useful experience, and 
its cost may even figure in the capital account under ‘‘ development ”’ 
or ‘‘ goodwill.”’ 

These examples may serve to make clearthe point I wanttomake, 
that when the business management and the public management of 
some particular type of enterprise are contrasted, to the detriment of 
the latter, the ultimate explanation of those differences which really 
exist is to be found in the difference between the functions of a private 
and of a public concern. 
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The problem, then, which is raised by our subject of this morning 
is that of applying commercial or economic values in the conduct ot 
undertakings which are of a commercial character. The point can- 
not be better put than in the words of a great American authority on 
this subject, Professor John R. Commons, who wrote: ‘‘ The 
problem is this: how can business efficiency be based on universal 


suffrage? The answer must propose administrative devices suitable | 


to democracy.”’ 

This subject is attracting a great deal of attention at the present 
time, both here and abroad. In recent years there have been numer- 
ous experiments, especially in foreign countries, whose object has 
been to secure business methods of management for publicly-owned 
services of the utility or industrial type. Our chairman has played a 
prominent part in one of them—the creation of a new form of admini- 
stration for the Indian State Railways. Mr. Sherrington, in his 
paper, discusses others. Sir John Reith tells us much that is of inter- 
est about another in which he has held the leading part. 

I must not, however, take more of your time in discussing them, 
but will conclude by inviting your attention to one problem of the 
first importance, which these new forms of authority present, and of 
which we cannot say that there is as yet any certain and assured 
solution. It is the problem of securing continued efficiency over a 
long period when the daily criticism of Parliament or the munici- 
pality is removed. Admittedly a new authority will be carefully 
chosen and is likely to start off with zeal and high efficiency: but 
what is going to happen in the second and third generations? Will 
it escape stagnation and sterility? The omens are not wholly 
favourable. Those of you who are familiar with the report of the 
Liberal Industrial Inquiry—‘‘ Britain’s Industrial Future ’’—will re- 
member that the account there given of the efficiency of our older 
authorities of the ‘‘ Public Trust ’’ type is by no means wholly fav- 
ourable. It is, I think, not enough to set up a Public Trust and trust 
it. The solution is to be found, I suggest, in one direction only, 
namely, in building up an organisation which will maintain in an 
effective way the living interest of consumers in the service. To do 
this various means will have to be used: the important thing is that 
there should be a whole-hearted effort to create and maintain contact 
with the consuming public and to secure their goodwill and 
co-operation. 

H. N. Bunsury. 
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Notes 


Civit SERVICE EXAMINATIONS FOR INSPECTORS OF TAXES, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE VIvA-VOCE TEST 


SincE the War the Higher Civil Service Examinations have included 
a Viva-Voce Test, which carries quite a large percentage of the 
possible maximum marks. Now that the examinations have been 
held a number of years, interesting data are available from which 
the value of the Viva-Voce Test may be determined. It happens that 
in certain examinations there are candidates, who having been un- 
successful in one year, will re-enter in the succeeding year, this being 
possible owing to the range of possible ages of the candidates. It 
is therefore possible to find from the records of marks awarded what 
is the value of a particular candidate in the view of the Interviewing 
Committee in different years. A survey of the results of the examina- 
tions held for the purpose of appointing Assistant Inspectors of Taxes 
in the years 1924, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 reveals the fact that many 
candidates enter for this examination more than once, and these 
records serve as the basis of the argument in the present paper. We 
find 98 cases, where a candidate has been interviewed in successive 
years. A few of these are candidates who have taken the examina- 
tion three times, and one candidate took the examination four times, 
in the end being successful. The marks of the candidates, who make 
up the 98 cases, obtained in the Viva-Voce Test have been extracted 
from the records and have been considered in some detail. 

In all the years except 1924 the maximum awarded on the Viva- 
Voce Test was 300; in 1924, it was 400, so to make the 1924 marks 
comparable with those of other years these have been reduced by 
one-quarter. A few typical instances are given here, as a matter 
of interest, those cases where candidates have taken the examination 
in more than two successive years :— 


Marks in Viva-Voce Test (Max. 300). 








Case I 2 4 4 5 6 7 8 g2i1e fim 
Ist year IIo 130 680 160 ° O. .120,. JO. 160.100. 133 
2nd year 40.140. 60-30 140 20-140 $8 88 150 160 
3rd year 140 806 150 520 13560 45 150 1970 1970 140 140 
4th year 210 

















It is apparent that there is variation in the marks awarded to the 


candidate for this part of the examination from one year to another. 
In cases 7 and 11 the marks vary very little, in cases 5 and 6 the 
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marks vary a great deal. Case 5 indicates a candidate who was 
considered to have no value for the Civil Service, as far as this test 
reveals, at his first interview; at his second interview he is awarded 
nearly half the maximum marks. Case 6 suggests a candidate who 
fails to impress at his first, second and third attempts, but at last 
on the fourth occasion he is considered worthy of 70 per cent. of 
the maximum marks. These few illustrations are typical of the 98 
cases which occur in the records. Sometimes the marks differ little 
from one year to another, but in many cases large differences are 
revealed. The biggest changes recorded are an increase in the case 
of one candidate from no marks to 140 marks, and a decrease in 
the case of another candidate from 175 marks to 50 marks. There 
are two cases out of the 98 where there was no change, one candidate 
being awarded 60 marks in successive years, and another candidate 
being awarded 150 marks in successive years. 

Now these marks which we are analysing are the result of bring- 
ing together for a short interview an examining committee and 
numbers of candidates, each seen separately, so that the marks may 
be regarded as due to a combination of various factors, such as the 
personal equations of the candidates and the members of the com- 
mittee, the time of the day when the interview was held, the state 
of health of the various persons present at the interview, the type 
of questions asked, and so on. The mark awarded to a particular 
candidate is supposed to measure one only of these factors, the 
personal equation of the candidate. With increasing years, and 
improved acquaintance with men and affairs, it is arguable that a 
candidate’s personal equation may increase in value, but is it likely 
to have increased from zero to 140, or is it likely to have decreased 
from 175 to 50? But considering the 98 cases as a whole group we 
find that on the average the value of the candidate’s personal equa- 
tion as revealed by the examination is increasing from one year to 
another. The average mark in the first year is 120 and in the second 
year is 145. Further, it is likely that a man of strong personality 
would score in successive years, and that a man of weak personality 
woulc. be penalised with a low mark in successive years. This 
tendency is shown to be true on the average when we consider the 
group as a whole. Those candidates who are awarded high marks 
at the first test are on the average awarded high marks at the second 
test, and those who get low marks the first time are given low marks 
the second time. At the first trial there were 45 candidates who got 
less than average marks and 53 candidates who got more than 
average marks, we may for the moment regard these 45 as the 
weaker and the 53 as the stronger candidates. At the second attempt 
of the 45 weaker 32 were still placed in the inferior category, they got 
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Notes 


less than average marks at the second trial, but 13 had managed to 
get into the superior group. Of the 53 stronger candidates, 34 were 
still placed in the stronger group (more than the average marks) and 
19 had fallen into the inferior category. This indicates that a 
connection exists between the mark which a candidate gets at his first 
interview and that which he gets at his second interview, and this 
point may be brought out more clearly perhaps if we resort to per- 
centages. The percentage number of candidates in the weaker group 
at the first trial who are in the weaker group at the second trial is 70, 
(from the ratio 32 to 45). The percentage number of candidates in 
the stronger group at the first trial who are in the stronger group 
at the second trial is 65 (from the ratio of 34 to 53). Or we may put 
it this way, a large proportion (32 out of 51) of those who are in the 
weaker group at the second trial have been drawn from the weaker 
as revealed at the first trial, and a large proportion (34 out of 47) of 
those in the stronger group at the second trial have been drawn from 
the stronger, as revealed at the first trial. 

These two points, that the value of the candidate’s personal equa~ 
tion is likely to show an increase from one year to another, and that 
the stronger personalities are likely to be picked out in a test in 
successive years, which are brought out when we treat the group 
as a whole, only serve to emphasise the difference in marks in 
individual cases. Is it not extremely likely that some of the large 
differences observed in many of these cases, as judged by the marks, 
are not entirely due to the change in the candidate’s fitness for the 
post to which he would be appointed in the Civil Service, if successful, 
but may be partly due to the other factors which were mentioned as 
influencing the mark awarded on the interview, such as the personal 
equation of the Examining Committee, or the particular circum- 
stances and mental state of the candidate on the particular occasion 
of the interview, or the particular questions put at the interview, and 
so on. There is no doubt that many factors operate in producing 
the mark awarded, and this mark is supposed to measure only one 
factor. The experience of these 98 cases suggests that the marks 
should only serve as a very rough guide to the candidate’s personality 
and cannot pretend to any great precision. We may elaborate this 
point. If we assume that there is one common factor operating at 
both interviews, that is, the personality of the candidate, and that 
there are also other factors operating at both interviews, which 
operate in a random manner uncontrollable by the candidate, we 
can, from an analysis of the figures available, obtain in the form of 
an equation the relationship between the marks awarded at the second 
interview and those awarded at the first interview. This relationship 
would give us the mark which should be awarded at the second inter- 
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view, on the assumption that the mark given at the first interview was 
a reasonable measure of the candidate’s personality, and on the 
assumption that no other factors influenced the second mark. In 
effect, in the finding of this equation we have virtually excluded the 
effect of all the other factors which actually did operate and which 
did influence the size of the mark. This equation is :— 

*Marks at Second Interview = °55 =< marks at First Interview + 79 
Thus a candidate awarded 100 marks at the first interview should 
be awarded 134 marks at the second interview, if the first mark is 
a true measure of his personal fitness. A candidate given 200 marks 
at the first interview should get 189 marks at the second interview. 
The difference between the mark a candidate actually receives at 
the second interview, and the mark obtained by means of this 
formula from a knowledge of the mark at the first interview, we may 
attribute to the other factors mentioned as operating in a random 
manner. 

The next stage in the argument, then, is to calculate for each 
candidate from this formula his second year’s mark on the basis of 
the mark given at the first interview, and then to get the differences 
between the marks actually awarded and those calculated in this 
way. This gives us 98 figures representing the result of the random 
operations of the other factors influencing the marks at the inter- 
views. Of these 98 figures some are negative and some positive, the 
largest positive being 122 and the largest negative being 125. The 
variations in these figures are indicated in the table below :— 

Table showing Distribution of Marks due to Random Operation of 
factors beyond the Candidate’s Control. 








| Marks between limits | Number of Cases | 
| | 
Ea 1 fee pik ars, 34 
| IOI—125 | 3 | 
| Bile SS ae | 
| Negative {| 51— 75 | 9 | 
| | 26— 50 | 17 | 
Oo— 25 15 | 
SSS EE Sea ige. as —E | 

O— 25 | 20 

|  26— 50 | 14 

Positive | 5I— 75 10 | 

| %6—z100 | 4 

IOI—I125 2 
| 
| Total 98 | 
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Thus of the 98 cases, 5 involve a random mark of more than 100, 
reckoning both positive and negative; there are 35 cases where the 
random mark is 25 or less. The average of these marks irrespective 
of sign is 41. Thus we may say that about 40 marks given as a result 
of the Viva-Voce test, on the average, are due to the other factors 
operating in a random manner at the interview, these 40 marks are 
in excess or defect of what the candidate should receive if his first 
year’s marks may be reckoned a true guide to his personality. 

We may now carry the argument to the consideration of the main 
body of the candidates. There can be no doubt that there is no great 
precision in the mark awarded as the result of the Viva-Voce examin- 
ation. The writer has endeavoured here to measure, by comparing 
the performances of a number of candidates in successive years, this 
lack of precision. These data suggest that 40 marks does measure 
this lack of precision, and we may fairly assume that what has 
happened in the case of those candidates who re-enter for the 
examination, happens also when the other candidates are being 
interviewed. This means, practically, that on the average when a 
candidate submits himself for the Viva-Voce test, there are 40 marks 
which may be added to or subtracted from the true measure of his 
personal equation, and these 40 marks will be added or subtracted 
in a haphazard manner. Now the candidate has had to contend with 
written papers of 3 hours each in various subjects, and the maximum 
marks in this part of the examination is 1,000. It is likely that the 
time at the candidate’s disposal in the written part of the Examina- 
tion will enable him both to prove his attainment in particular sub- 
jects and at the same time gives him an opportunity of averaging 
random variations in his: mental condition, question papers and 
examiners. But the Viva-Voce test on which is awarded 300 marks 
maximum, lasting perhaps 15 minutes, and carrying with it a random 
plus or minus 40 marks may be altogether decisive. That this is 
the case may be seen from a consideration of results in recent years. 
In 1925, when there were 29 vacancies at least to be filled, the 29th 
candidate had a total of 730 marks, the 21st candidate had 772, the 
36th had 687. Thus this average plus or minus 40 marks in 1925 
would suggest that all candidates between the 21st and 36th might 
have had an equal chance of being in the first 29. In 1926 when there 
were 27 vacancies at least, the 27th candidate had 785 marks, the 
20th 826, the 33rd. 744. thus there was an equal chance that any 
of those between the 20th and 33rd might have been in the first 
27. In 1927 there were 31 vacancies at least, the 31st candidate had 
a total of 812 marks, the 19th had 853, the 44th had 772; the fore- 
going suggests that there was an element of chance entering in the 
decision as to which of those between the roth and 44th should be 
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‘in the first 31. In 1928, there were 55 vacancies at least, the 55th 
candidate had 736 marks, the 4oth had 776, the 82nd 695, of those 
between the 4oth and the 82nd chance partly decided which should be 
considered successful. In 1929 there were 47 vacancies at least, the 
47th candidate had 769 marks, the 28th had 807, the 69th had 728; 
those in the list between the 28th and 60th were likely to have been 
successful, 22 of them were declared failures by accident, if the argu- 
ment developed in these notes is accepted. 

These statements will indicate how this lack of precision in the 
Vica-Voce mark may mean the difference between success and failure 
in the case of a large number of candidates each year. In the writer’s 
opinion, far too much weight is given to the Viva-Voce test, the 
element of chance renders the mark awarded merely a rough guide 
to the personality of the candidate, and this element of chance may 
actually operate in the same way as if a candidate’s fate were being 
decided by the tossing of a coin or the throw of a die. 

E. C. RHODEs. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE INSTITUTE OF PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


WE have reformed our constitution and announced our willingness 
to recruit members from the lay public connected with, or 
willing to take part in, public administration. The time is perhaps 
ripe, therefore, for considering whether our message has any .pro- 
nounced shortcomings, in substance or in presentation, which may 
help to account for the smallness of our achievement up to the 
present. The continuous work of Dr. Gibbon, both in Conference 
and Journal, for the six years of our existence, passing from one 
theme to another, but always with the same central core of 
thought and always with the same freshness of presentation, is the 
one great benefit which I, for one, feel I have gained by my member- 
ship. I cannot, then, be deaf to his appeal in the Monthly Notes for 
January, 1930. The following remarks are my response. I am 
sorry they take the form of criticism. 

We are a scientific society. I will not attempt to give tone to this 
article by a series of weighty quotations as to the meaning and 
methods of science. It should suffice at this day to say concisely that 
science consists in the collection and arrangement of all ascertainable 
facts in order that we may extract therefrom a working theory to 
guide our conduct. My complaint is that the most important facts 
relating to the development of the British Constitution during the last 
fifty years are largely ignored both in our discussions and in our 
literature. The bulk of the speeches, at least of those whose words 
are likely to reach the public, show a disposition not to face these 
facts, but to glide over them, and seem to aim not atthe dissemination 
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Notes 


of truth, but at fending off the anticipated attacks of critics in the 
Press or the legal profession. Many able articles have appeared in 
the Journal dealing with particular problems of administration, which 
is still the main source of the teaching on this subject in schools of 
political science. Nor have we ever remotely approached the task 
which before all others calls to be undertaken, that of re-issuing 
Dicey with a new title—‘‘ How the Country is Supposed to be Gov- 
erned,’’ together with a commentary, ‘‘ How it Really is Governed.”’ 
We have amongst our active members some of the heads of the Civil 
Service. If anyone is in a position to tell the truth on this subject it 
is they. Apparently they prefer to leave it alone. Yet we area 
scientic society engaged in building up the science of public adminis- 
tration. It is not on these lines that results are achieved by scientists 
in the fields of astronomy, biology, or physics. 

The public service has many enemies. They discover, or think 
they discover, from time to time that this country possesses a bureau- 
cracy, and that this bureaucracy has great power. They write 
articles—books even—to show that this power is growing silently, 
remorselessly, subteranneously, and that the liberties for which our 
fathers died are in danger. They even, at times, suggest remedies. 
The publication of Lord Hewart’s recent book has given considerable 
publicity to this point of view. Putting aside for a moment all ques- 
tion as to the scientific quality of what our leaders do permit them- 
selves to say in the I.P.A., is it suggested that in regard to such 
problems as those raised by Lord Hewart the discreet silence gener- 
ally maintained is wise even in their own interests? Their very 
silence is used against them to inflame suspicion and diffuse preju- 
dice. In their official capacities they are debarred, and rightly so, 
from public controversy. But the Journal of the I.P.A. is well fitted 
to serve as an educational channel along which vital truths may flow 
from those who possess them to those who seek them. No intelligent 
and well-informed person believes most of the nonsense written 
against bureaucracy. But every enlightened public servant knows 
the danger that always threatens a bureaucracy from within and 
ought to welcome that periodical breath of fresh air which would 
come from well-informed public criticism of the inner workings of 
Government departments. 

‘“‘ The power of the official has increased, is increasing, and will 
continue to increase.’’ Is it rash to suggest that instead of leaving 
such things to be said by others our leaders might take the wind out 
of the enemy’s sails by saying them first? At least they would clear 
themselves of the charge of silent conspiracy. They would attract 
attention and provoke discussion amongst those who possess enough 
of the scientific mind to examine dispassionately the workings of an 
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industrial, democratic, economically unstable society using political 
machinery devised for a different age and adapting itself but awk- 
wardly to rapidly changing conditions. Such minds do not begin 
by assuming plots. They inquire, first, how has this come about, 
and, second, whither is it tending? Minds of this type among 
students of sociology are needed in our Institutes. They will not be 
attracted by silence. 

One must not be ungrateful. An article on ‘‘ Bureaucracy,” by 
Sir John Anderson appeared in the Journal for January, 1929, 
which, within its limits, is both fearless and plain spoken. It is, how- 


ever, in its nature defensive, and sets out rather to explain what has | 


already been alleged by others than to unearth and arrange the facts 
on scientific lines. Nevertheless, if such articles were the rule instead 
of the exception, my criticism of the Institute would have much less 
force. 

It is, of course, true that any highly placed official would be in a 
position of some delicacy in writing fully and frankly of his own de- 
partment. Epics, a la Cicero on ‘‘ My Consulship ’’ 
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ing and will not, one hopes, become fashionable. But the cause of | 
public education would be greatly helped by books on the careers of | 


men like Sir Robert Morant or Lord Bradbury, illustrating the way | 


in which the Treasury recruits its staff, the experience and training it 
gives to promising men, and work which such men have taken up 
and achieved, and its immense influence in stabilising without arrest- 
ing our political development. Such books would not be biographi- 
cal; the men are the instruments of the system. But only by a close 
study of the details of the system can its importance to the govern- 
ment of the country and the empire be grasped by an outside student 
who has never been either a Civil Servant or a Minister. The system 
is imposing in its thoroughness, magnificent in its results. We shall 
not suffer in the public esteem by revealing its workings widely. But 
let us not be blind to the fact that bureaucrats alone are incapable of 
keeping bureaucracy healthy. Let the truth go out and let some 
fresh air come in. 

It may be urged that the facts here stressed are already known to 
the well informed, and that it is only their opinion which matters. 
Unfortunately it is not only their opinion which matters. A society 
in which the voting power is in the hands of an ignorant electorate, 
swayed this way and that by an ignorant press, is in some danger. 
It is perhaps true to say that only the intelligent count in the long run 
since the others will cancel each other out. But we are not giving 
the intelligent a chance to understand. We are spending far too 
much time in reciting credos with our tongues in our cheeks and far 
too little in explaining to the critical and inquiring public how things 
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are done. Since what matters is not the truth that is uttered but the 
truth that is understood we must exercise some discernment in the 
manner of our revelations. Excessive detail at first might obscure 
rather than reveal the truth that is to be spread. But by degrees an 
increasing public might be helped to understand what it owes to 
bureaucracy and consequently what efforts are needed to keep it 
healthy. Incidentally, the public would not be the only gainers. 
A number of bureaucrats would learn something too. Administra- 
tion on the traditional lines of writing minutes of verbal felicity on 
subjects with which the writer becomes acquainted, not by direct 
contact, but through the reports of other officials, has been carried on 
fairly successfully. But time presses. ‘‘ Slowly comes a hungry 
people like a lion creeping higher.’’ Officials may soon find it neces- 
sary to descend from their perches and have traffic with the ideas— 
nay, even talk the language of the common people. In this way 
they would prepare themselves for what should be the first, not the 
last, duty of rulers—to know what is going on in the minds of those 


they rule. 
ae Bae 














Reviews 
The Civil Service of Canada 


By R. Maccrecor Dawson, M.A., D.Sc. (Oxford University Press.) 
16s. net. 


“ Qur stability is but balance, and wisdom lies 
in masterful administration of the unforeseen.’’ 

—The Testament of Beauty, 
Ir the habit of quoting verse at the head of each chapter is toler- 
able in a serious writer—if, note!—then the reviewer may be 
pardoned for catching the infection and will be entitled to indicate a 
preference for the Poet Laureate as an author of pregnant sayings 
over W. S. Gilbert, whose metrical aphorisms are here invoked 
throughout. 








Dr. Macgregor Dawson is writing on the principles of Civil Service | 


organization, prefaced by a hundred pages devoted to narrating the 
checkered career of Canada’s Civil Service. Probably he would 
not object to the selection of wisdom as the supreme virtue of good 
administration, and therefore the topic most worthy of his considera- 
tion; but he is unfortunately compelled to devote more of his space 
to castigating the arch vice, political meddling or patronage. This 
monster stalks or lurks on almost every page of the retrospective 
Part I of the book, a malign influence, always impeding reform and, 
unfortunately, persisting. The tale is thus not one of triumphant 
achievement, but rather of wisdom frustrated; though in spite of all 
the reader is able to feel that the forces of reason are gaining ground. 

After all it is not the nature of politics and politicians, but the 
principles of organisation which it observes that will determine the 
success or failure of a public service. The one thing needful is that 
*“ common faith in agreed-on ideals ’’ (Haldane) which makes con- 
tinuity of policy possible and so supplies the essential basis for sound 
administration. Given this, the highly skilled and experienced Civil 
Servant can make his place and do his work without derogating in 
any essential from ministerial responsibility and full political control. 
The chapters in which Dr. Dawson analyses and restates the con- 
ditions implied in the preservation of this balance constitute perhaps 
his most valuable contribution. 

The crux of the matter lies in the conditions under which candi- 
dates are selected and appointed. It is a truism that the highest 
posts in the public service demand the best minds, minds with a 
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background of knowledge and cultivation, with flexible aptitudes. 
It is therefore essential that there should be a recognised method for 
the recruitment of a proportion of highly educated persons. For 
large categories of staff, however, other tests are appropriate, some- 
times more specialised, sometimes more elementary; and there must 
be corresponding variations of the age of entry. Hence the necessity 
for a system of grades, each affording a substantial career, yet with 
frontiers adapted to prevent too hard and fast a separation and, 
exceptionally, permitting transfer from grade to grade. Such is the 
theory of the British system, as simple and obvious to members of 
the Institute as the system of natural liberty was to Adam Smith, 
but, apparently, no less contentious on doctrinaire grounds. 

Canada, at all events, does not seem to have accepted the logic 
of the formula; partly, no doubt, because the trail of the patronage 
bugbear runs through the whole of its service history; partly, perhaps, 
because of a rather unintelligent loyalty to the democratic doctrine 
that promotions should be effectively open from the very bottom of 
the ladder to the very top. As applied in Canada this seems to 
have meant for a long period that the only tests that could be 
imposed on entrants were applicable at the bottom of the scale, and, 
therefore, little better than nominal. The present century, it is true, 
has witnessed an endeavour to introduce the British system into the 
Canadian service. The service was for a time divided horizontally 
into an officer class and a routine class, but the observance of the 
principle was defective, and the scheme broke down through failure 
to enforce any appropriate academic test for the higher grade. Since 
the year 1919 the classification plan has been adopted. This is based 
on the principle of vertical separation between occupational groups, 
and implies recruitment at the lowest position in each group. The 
application of the plan in Canada has meant the creation of some 
2,000 service classes, each with its separate line of promotion, in 
theory, from bottom to top. The postulated equality of opportunity 
is, however, conditioned by the requirement of additional educational 
qualifications at each promotion within the grade. For example, the 
Minister of Agriculture may appoint a ‘‘ farm hand ”’ on the test of 
a primary school education; but promotion to ‘‘ experimental farm 
assistant ’’ requires evidence of two years’ training in an agricultural 
college, while proportionately more severe tests are imposed upon 
aspirants to senior grades. ~ 

Such a scheme, as the author points out, carries its own refutation. 
It has, however, shown one conspicuous merit. By reason of the 
competitive tests imposed it has brought about an enormous diminu- 
tion of patronage and of abuse of political influence. Possibly what 
would otherwise be regarded as intolerable concomitants of the system, 
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its rigidity and complexity, may be mitigated and endured in order 
to preserve the substance of this great victory. If so, Canada’s Civil 
Service organization may follow American rather than British lines 
of development. 

Dr. Macgregor Dawson’s book may be said to be addressed 
primarily to those who are interested in the problems presented by 
Civil Service organization in Canada in the past, and still more, in 
its future development. In this matter Dr. Dawson holds up the 
mirror and thus interprets Canada to herself. But without doubt the 
presentation of the position reached in Canada, and the statement 


of principles with which it is accompanied, will prove of interest to a | 


much wider circle of readers, both in this and in many other coun- 
tries. For the problem discussed is the fundamental one of wisdom 
as applied to administration. 

mx. J 


Governmental Purchasing 


By RussEtt Forses. (Harper & Brothers.) Price 2ts. 


IF good Americans, when they die, still go to Paris as they were said 
to do fifty years ago, good accountants, statisticians and adminis- 
trators must now go to America when their time comes, for nowhere 
else will they find their specialities treated in a literature so nobly 
regardless of space and cost. Here is a book of some 400 pages, with 
80 “‘ illustrations ’’ (specimen blank forms) and a bibliography of 
120 items, devoted exclusively to the purchase of goods by public 
authorities; for ‘‘ government ’’ in this work embraces not only 
the Federal and State Governments, but also the municipal authori- 
ties of cities and counties. 

The main thesis is that ‘‘ the centralised method of purchasing, 
granted even a reasonable freedom from political interference, can 
reduce the unit cost of commodities from Io to 15 per cent.’’ The 
author, a well-known authority in his own country on governmental 
methods, has studied his subject exhaustively, statistically and prac- 
tically in the U.S.A., and to some extent in Canada. Even about 
his main principle he retains a balanced judgment, recognising that 
the presumption in favour of central purchasing may be outweighed 
by a variety of considerations, geographical, technical or even psycho- 
logical: ‘‘ When the welfare or life of human beings is at stake, it is 
false economy to force upon professional staffs any instruments or 
supplies in which they lack faith and the use of which may involve 
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a psychological handicap.’’ This is written with special reference 
to medical and surgical specialities: but it has, of course, a wider 
application to all ‘“‘ munitions ’’ of the fighting forces, as to which 
he is content to record that ‘‘ the War and Navy Departments at 
Washington stoutly maintain that the purchasing of military supplies 
for their respective Services is essential to the national defence ’’; and 
that any suggestion to the contrary to either an army or a navy official 
is ‘‘ like using a stick of dynamite for a hammer.’’ As to details also 
he is rarely dogmatic, preferring to convey his lessons in such state- 
ments as that “‘ 36 cities and 14 states require approval and check- 
ing of invoices by both the using agencies and the purchasing office 
before the claim reaches the accounting office.”’ 

The book makes no reference whatever to British methods; but 
the Federal Government, after its war experiences, seems to have 
reached much the same conclusions on broad principles as the British. 
Purchasing should be centralised as far as practicable intra- but not 
inter-departmentally (Department = Ministry); and between the 
departments there should be a co-ordinating machinery to secure 
that, while preserving their separate responsibilities, they co-operate 
to obtain such advantages as may be got by keeping in step with one 
another (and with the industrial world as far as practicable) in such 
matters as standards and specifications, and by using one another’s 
machinery freely for joint buying where they might otherwise be 
competitors in a limited market, as well as for expert inspection, etc. ; 
the department best equipped for the purpose in each case acting as 
agent of the others. There is at Washington a General Supply Com- 
mittee which makes “‘ running ”’ contracts (for indeterminate quanti- 
ties) for all articles of general use in the District of Columbia 
(Washington and precincts) from which the various Departments can 
draw supplies to such extent as they wish and must do so for supplies 
of stationery and such other things of general utility as are required 
for use in the Columbia District itself. This plan is criticised as fail- 
ing to secure the same low prices as a firm order for a large definite 
quantity would do, and as less advantageous to Government than 
wholesale purchase, storage and distribution of such items (cf. our 
purveying system through the Office of Works and Stationery Office). 

The book is mainly concerned with the work of the smaller units— 
cities and counties—and for these it is a complete working manual of 
procedure, such as would be invaluable in the initiation of a new or 
reformed system. Regarded from the stage of development reached by 
British government departments and great municipalities, it is rather 
a primer for beginners than a text-book for advanced students or 
practitioners. It is interesting as showing how the first reaction 
against the inevitable consequences of the spoils system—the attempt 
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to enforce honesty and a decent standard of efficiency by means of 
statute law—is now felt to be blocking the way to a higher standard, 
Elaborate legal codes prescribing open and competitive ‘‘ bidding ” 
(tendering), with the award of the order to ‘‘ the lowest and best 
bidder,’’ and laying down in detail the whole procedure to be followed, 
are now forcing high-principled and intelligent officers to much un- 
necessary and even harmful red tape in order to comply with statutory 
requirements; a state of things which the British Civil Service is 
mercifully spared. I am forcibly reminded of conversations with the 
D.Q.M.G. of the United States Army, when it came over towards 
the end of the war, in which he explained how the forms insisted 
on by U.S. law prevented him from paying his own bills for purchases 
in this country within any period that a British contractor could be 
expected to tolerate. ‘‘I see,’’ said I, ‘‘ where we tie ourselves 
up with red tape, you use barbed wire ’’—a phrase he accepted, and 
promised amendment by dispensing powers from ‘‘ home ”’ in the 
near future; but they did not come, and I had to pay his bills for him, 
sorely against my will. To this day, it appears, American law 
requires, in some of the many “‘ governments ’’ of that great country, 
that sworn affidavits must accompany “‘ bids ’’ and also each claim 
for payment, and that not only must the intention to make a contract 
of any importance be publicly advertised in newspapers, but also 
the intention of the government to pay (or of the contractor to make) 
a claim under it. Another legal requirement is that when an order 
has been placed, all the bids received must be open to public inspec- 
tion, whereas our Chambers of Commerce lay great stress on their 
being kept strictly confidential. 

The position of the (central) purchasing machinery in the office 
organization of different states, counties and cities shows much varia- 
tion. In the present stage of development, the centralised system, 
where it has been nominally adopted, rarely covers the whole ground, 
and it is easy to understand that there is much internal jealousy and 
manceuvring. Under these conditions an imperfectly developed 
system may be very expensive. In Toledo the cost of office work per 
order given was found to be $2.84, and many of the orders put 
through the machinery were of less than that amount. The type of 
organization favoured by the author is a purchasing office forming 
part of the Finance Department and having control of both inspection 
and storekeeping, with a ‘‘ revolving fund ”’ of its own, out of which 
to finance the whole system. American conditions have made 
independence so paramount a consideration that, in some govern- 
ments, purchasing is done by the auditor. To the Whitehall mind, 
accustomed to a Director of Contracts operating in close touch with, 
but independently of, Inspection, Store and Finance Departments, and 
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relieved from all routine work connected with payments and‘account- 
ing, this type of organization seems unnecessarily cumbrous and weak 
in due division of functions—in short, an early step in evolution. 
Altogether, a well-written and interesting manual, without much 
direct bearing on British problems. 
C. Harris. 


Public Assistance 
By GEOFFREY DrAGE. (Murray.) 15s. 


THE book consists of a number of articles and of letters to the Press 
by Mr. Drage. They are chiefly directed to his well-known, and 
well-hammered, Jeremiah, that the country is going to the dogs 
because of the huge expenditure for public assistance and social wel- 
fare of various kinds. 

First, a grumble. It is really asking a lot of the public to read 
through a book with so much repetition. Mr. Drage might well have 
spared some time for pruning. 

Second, on the thesis. It is well that someone should shout our 
social expenditure from the housetops, even to wearisome reiteration. 
Well that he should do so even in negation, if in no other way, from 
the high and dry (but by no means therefore wrong) standpoint of 
the stern individualism of an earlier generation. But, if it be 
assumed that the prevailing riot of social expenditure may be ruin- 
ous, salvation can come only with understanding, with appreciation 
of modern problems and of the modern spirit, and because he lacks 
this it is doubtful whether men will greatly heed Mr. Drage’s warn- 
ings of the wrath to come, despite the good work which he has un- 


doubtedly done. 
N.N. 
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